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YORKSHIRE DETECTIVE BUREAU 
(T. E. Hoyland, Ex-Detective Sergeant). 
Member of The Association of British Detec- 
tives, World Secret Service Association and 
Associated American Detective Agencies. 
DIVORCE OBSERVATIONS —EN- 
QUIRIES—Civil and Criminal investigations 
anywhere. Over 1,000 Agents. Over 27 
years C.1.D. and Private Detective Experience 
at your Service. Empire House, 10, Piccadilly, 
Bradford. Tel. 25129. (After office hours, 
26823.) Established 1945. 


PARKINSON & CO., East Boldon, Co. 
Durham. Private and Commercial Investi- 
gators. Instructions accepted from Solicitors 
only. Tel.: Boldon 7301. Available day 
and night. 


County OF SOMERSE1 


Appointment of Male Assistant to part-time 
Justices’ Clerk 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above 
whole-time appointment. Applicants should 
have had considerable experience of the duties 
performed in a Magistrates’ Clerk’s Office, be 
capable of performing all such duties without 
supervision, including the issuing of process, 
the taking of depositions and the keeping of 
The appointment is subject to the 
Local Government Super- 
1937-1953, to a satisfactory 
and to one month’s 


accounts 
provisions of the 
annuation Acts 
medical examination, 
notice on either side 

The salary payable will be £600 per annum. 
The salary and conditions of service will be 
subject to review when National Scales for 
Justices’ Clerks’ Assistants have been nego- 
tiated or fixed 

The successful applicant will at first be 
allocated to the Axbridge Petty Sessional Divi- 
sion, but may at a later date be transferred 
to one of the other Petty Sessional Divisions 
in the County 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and 
experience, together with the names and 
addresses of three referees, should be sent to 
the undersigned not later than May 14, 1954. 

E.S. RICKARDS, 
Clerk of the Magistrates’ 
Courts Committee for the 
County of Somerset. 

County Ha 

Tauntor 
April 27, 1954 
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HERTFORDSHIRE PROBATION AREA 


Appointment of Full-time Male Probation 
Officer 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above 
appointment 
The appointment will be subject to the 
Probation Rules, 1949 to 1954, and the salary 
will be in accordance with such Rules and sub- 
ject to superannuation deductions. The success- 
ful applicant will be required to undergo a 
medical examination 
Forms of application may be obtained from 
the undersigned and applications should be 
received by me not later than May 22, 1954 
NEVILLE MOON, 
Clerk of the Peace 
County Hal! 
Hertford. 
May 8, 1954. 


J! STICES’ CLERK’S ASSISTANT 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of a male second assistant to the Clerk 
to the Justices for the Lower Osgoldcross 
Division, W.R.Yorks., at a salary within the 
General Division of the National Scheme 
(present maximum £470 at age thirty, subject 
to revision when National Scale for Justices’ 
Clerks’ assistants is agreed). Kaowledge of 
shorthand and typewriting — essential. 
Applicants should have completed their 
National Service and the successful applicant 
will be required to pass a medical examination, 
the post being superannuable. Applications, 
in writing, should reach the undersigned on or 
before Friday, May 21, 1954. 
N. G. SILVESTER. 
Justices’ Clerk's Office, 
Goole. 
Yorks. 


ARMARTHENSHIRE MAGISTRATES” 
COURTS’ COMMITTEE 


Appointment of Whole-time Justices’ Clerk 
APPLICATIONS are invited from persons 
qualified in accordance with s. 20 of the 
Justices of the Peace Act, 1949, for the 
position of Whole-time Justices’ Clerk for 
the following Group of Petty Sessional 
Divisions : 

Amman Valley, Liandilo, Llandovery, 
Caio and Liangadock—estimated population 
47,803 (1931 Census). 

Salary £1,100 per annum rising by five 
annual! increments of £50, to a maximum of 
£1,350 per annum plus £100 per annum for 
acting for more than one Division. 

Ability to speak Welsh will be an essential 
qualification for the appointment. 

The appointment will be superannuable 
and subject to three months’ notice on either 
side and the successful candidate will be 
required to pass a medical examination. 

The central office will be at Llandilo and 
staff appropriate to the appointment will be 
provided, together with all necessary books, 
stationery and office equipment. An allowance 
will be paid for travelling expenses within the 
area. 

Applications, giving full particulars of age, 
qualifications and experience, together with 
the names and addresses of three referees, to be 
received by the undersigned not later than 
May 31, 1954. 

W. S. THOMAS, 
Clerk to the Magistrates’ 
Courts Committee. 
County Hall. 
Carmarthen 
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NOTES of 


Foreign Adoption and Succession to Property 


in re Wilson (deceased): Grace v. Lucas and Others [1954 
| All E.R. 997 was a case in which a question of succession by an 
adopted person to property was involved Briefly, the facts 
were that an infant had been the subject of an adoption order 
made in Canada on the application of a British subject and his 
then wife domiciled in England. He was advised that he need 
not take any steps on returning to this country to obtain an 
adoption order here. That advice was given in Canada 
Eventually he died intestate in respect of certain personal pro 
perty, and the question arose whether the adopted person could 
claim to succeed to that property. 

Vaisey, J., held that the law applicable was that of the country 
n which the deceased was domiciled, namely, the law of England 
He could not find that s. 13 of the Adoption Act, 1950, applied 
to the facts of this case, and accordingly he held that the adopted 
person was not entitled to share in the succession to the property 
in question. It was mentioned that no steps had been taken here 
about adoption, which seems to imply that where there is a foreign 
adoption order and the adopters are domiciled here and come to 
reside here it would be well to make sure that there is an order 
effective in this country by making application to an English court 
for an adoption order. 

It is of some significance that s. 13 (4) of the Act refers specifi- 
cally to adoption orders made under the law of Northern Ireland, 
but does not refer to orders made elsewhere than in the United 
Kingdom 


Tampering with the Gas Meter 

When we hear of a criminal killing himself in the course of 
committing a crime, we may say it served him right, or it seems 
rather hard luck, according to the gravity of the crime or our 


own mood. Few of us would be inclined to be callous about one 
who lost his life while engaged in some not very serious offence, 
and none would be indifferent if the offender involved not only 
himself but also innocent persons in his own misfortune. 
Recently, a coroner had to inquire into the circumstances of 
the death of a man, his wife and two children, who had 
succumbed to the effects of coal gas. It appeared that the man 
had used a piece of rubber tube to intercept gas so that it should 
not register through the meter, and that this had become loosened 
so as to allow an escape of gas, with fatal results to the family. 


Had the irregularity been detected, the man might have been 
charged with an offence which on the face of it was against the 
Gas Act, 1948, or perhaps larceny; he might have been found 
guilty and fined, or at the most sent to prison. In fact, he 
punished himself and his family by death. Offenders may not 
infrequently be doing something which is not only wrong, and 
injurious to others, but also highly dangerous to life or limb. 


the WEEK 


If they stopped to consider all the possibilities many a tragedy 
of one kind or another would be averted 


Punishment plus Probation 


Magistrates, particularly juveniie court magistrates, are 
sometimes heard to say they wish they had power to order some 
kind of punishment and at the same time make a probation 
order. For example, they may feel that a young offender would 
benefit by a few weeks or months of discipline and restraint in a 
detention centre, but they feel also that he needs a longer period 
»f supervision with the milder discipline of probation. If there 
are two separate offences the magistrates sometimes make the two 
»rders, but they cannot do this if there is only one. In his report 
for the year 1953, Mr. F. A. Hepworth, senior probation officer 
for the county borough of Croydon, refers to the use by the 
nagistrates of the detention centre, and its apparent effect on 
the boys. 

Since this new method has been available under the Criminal! 
Justice Act, 1948, Croydon courts have committed twelve lads. 
and a general survey of the results of those released from the 
detention centre shows that at least half of them have shown 
some improved response. Reports on the other cases suggest that 
there has been no evidence of any improvement in attitude 
It seems clear, to Mr. Hepworth, however, that after-care is 
desirable in all these cases and should be made compulsory. 

It will be remembered that by r. 48 of the Probation Rules, 1949, 
as amended by the Probation (No. 2) Rules, 1952, there is a 
duty on a probation officer to advise, assist and befriend ** any 
person discharged from a detention centre who is willing that 
the probation officer advise, assist and befriend him and whom 
the Board of Visitors of the detention centre requests the pro- 
bation officer to advise, assist and befriend.” 


Neologisms 

A letter in The Times complains that the writer's daughter, 
aged nine, lost marks in a school examination through not 
knowing that “‘a lady who shows people to their seats in a 
cinema ”’ was styled an “ usherette.”” The child could get no 
nearer than “attendant ’’—not an inspired shot, perhaps, 
since there are so many sorts of attendant in the world, but 
not bad at that age. This problem of new words has to be con- 
sidered by journalists and editors, whether wholly new 
formations, such as “usherette,” or shortened forms like 
“cinema.” We have admitted cinema to our own columns, and 
for our part see no real harm in “ usherette.” True, it is 
a mongrel word of debased formation, but it fills a need. Rather 
strangely, the persons performing the same function in a theatre 
or a music hall have never acquired a distinctive name. The little 
girl’s “ attendant *’ would, in practice, be about the nearest, 
for “* programme seller,’ the only other word, describes another 
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part of the attendant’s duty. The French seem to have been 
equally hard put to it, since ouvreuse (their most usual word) 
describes a function which disappeared when the bulk of the 
audience no longer sat in boxes. For all that, and accepting 
** usherette ’ for its convenience, there is (we think) a question, 
how far should examiners and other educational authorities 
encourage the use of words which are not established in educated 
speech, or only just established? We should have thought 
‘usherette " would be learned soon enough by any child. 
** Cinema,” which occurred in the question quoted in The Times, 
can on the other hand be welcomed, since its full form is incon- 
veniently long, and the probable alternative would be “ the 
(ambiguous, and better appropriated to works of 
or “the flicks ""—intolerable both, with 
** movies * not much if any better. What can be said, however, 
of “* the lady ” in the same quotation ? We should not have said 
that this was yet accepted, as a mere indication of female sex, 
even though, admittedly, the world has little use for it nowadays 
in any other sense, and the adjectives “ladylike™ and 
‘“* gentlemanly ” have only a derogatory meaning. The education 
authority's use of “ lady,” in the quotation above, prompted 
a clerical correspondent of The Times to refer to the vulgarism 
of ** saleslady,”’ and to ask whether he should be called a “ clergy- 
gentleman.’ English is, fortunately, a living and a growing 
language, but it will grow by itself quite fast enough. We have 
ourselves accepted not only cinema but “ cab” (which Lord 
Goddard has called a convenient word), and also bus, even 
without the apostrophe which was essential until lately. There 
must, however, be many of our readers who can remember 
homes in’ which, with or without its apostrophe, bus would have 
been forbidden, as would phone, which we do not ourselves 
remember to have printed yet; it would be pleasing to think there 
might still be parents who forbade their children to speak of a 
“ charlady,” but it would not surprise us to find it, today, in 
an examination paper. As we have said, the language grows, 
and new words become established, but maintenance of accepted 
standards is part of the duty of professional educators, and they 
are ill-advised to foster deliberately the use of terms and phrases 
which are still excluded from educated speech. 


pictures ” 
art); “the talkies,” 


Camping with Boys on Probation 

The spring number of Health Horizon contains an interesting 
article on a camping scheme organized by a few probation 
officers for boys on probation. In each camp which has been held 
so far, there have been from twenty to thirty boys including a 


few who have not been before the courts. It soon became clear 
that very thorough planning of activities and interests for each 
boy was needed so that the boys did not become either bored 
or difficult. Discipline was, of course, essential, but the rules 
were kept as simple as possible consistent with efficiency. Each 
camp usually lasts for a fortnight, but some of the boys have only 
been able to stay for a week. Each boy is expected to pay from 
35s. to 40s. but a reduction is made in any case of real hardship. 
It is one of the hopeful aspects of these camps that subsequently 
some of the boys no longer on probation become ardent 
campers and go to camping holidays independently. It is also felt 
to be useful if a boy who is no longer on probation or under 
supervision asks to join a camp again because of his earlier 
experience of them. Each year, also, one or two boys on pro- 
bation have made a special appeal for some non-delinquent 
friend to come with them and if the necessary funds can be pro- 
vided this too has often been found to be a good arrangement. 
Many of the boys who have gone to the camps have been before 
the court on charges of larceny, whilst those under supervision 
have included boys who were brought before the court as being 
out of parental control or in need of care and protection. 
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The writer of the article admits that a brief experience of camp- 
ing cannot, of course, transform boys, and the camps have their 
problems of minor disappearances of money or clothing though 
these have tended to diminish in later camps. Good qualities 
and failures alike emerge and through this glimpse of them in 
their relationships with others in a community, the probation 
officers have obtained a renewed insight into problems of the 
boys they are trying to help. The great majority of the boys 
seem to have gained at least something from their new experiences 
even though they may be hardly aware of it. In the break from the 
old setting, they make new and rather different relationships 
with the probation officers, seeing them in a new light without 
any shadow of the court or the police in the background, and 
discover them rather as leaders and the sources of very happy 
days of activities and interests. 


Graduates in Local Government 

Local authorities have been rather slow in the past to accept 
university graduates in their service apart from members of the 
medical and legal staffs, but a lead was given recently by the 
National Joint Council for Local Authorities Administrative, 
Professional, Technical and Clerical Services, which recom- 
mended that a reasonable proportion of graduates should be 
recruited. For some years the London County Council have 
accepted a small number of graduates from nineteen to twenty- 
four years of age but they are required to sit for the same major 
establishment examination as non-graduates and start at the 
same rate of pay. The National Joint Council recommended 
that graduates should enter in the grade known as A.P.T.I 
Amongst provincial local authorities Coventry seems to have 
done more than others in the recruitment of graduates particularly 
in the treasurer’s department. Other local authorities are, how- 
ever, also doing so according to information given by the Oxford 
University Appointments Committee. At one time local govern- 
ment officers themselves seemed to be averse to the entry of 
university graduates, at any rate if they were to be given any 
preference in the matter of commencing salaries, in the feeling 
that they might take posts which would otherwise have been 
filled by promotion from junior ranks but, with the small number 
likely to be available or even attracted to the service, it seems now 
to be appreciated that this feeling has no foundation and taking 
a broad view we hope that local authorities, in common with the 
higher branches of industry, will realize the value of implementing 
the recommendation made by the Joint Industrial Council. 


Rating Exemption 

A curious and very long-standing anomaly in the law 
affecting rates is brought into prominence by a case heard before 
the local valuation court for West Somerset, of which a long 
account has been sentto us. The Sunday Schools and Ragged 
Schools (Exemption from Rating) Act, 1869, exempted schools 
of the type mentioned from local rates, if the rating authority 
(now the council of the borough, urban district, or rural district) 
so decided. The exemption is at discretion, and can apparently 
be granted year by year, without specific registration by the 
rating authority, if a school falls within the two definitions in the 
Act. The premises with which the court was concerned were 
used, by the owner and an unpaid staff, for a charitable purpose, 
namely the care and attempted healing of a particular type of 
mentally defective children. These are the children known to the 
medical profession as “* mongols,” from a supposed resemblance 
of their usual appearance to that of the monyolian races ; the 
physical cause of their condition is said to be absence of a 
certain gland, and the medical profession has regarded them as 
incurable. The voluntary workers, at the home in question in 
the West Somerset case, claim to have found that, by spiritual 
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attention to these mongols, their mental condition can be 
improved. The home was a branch of the London Healing 
Mission ; was under the supervision of the Board of Control, 
and was licensed by the bishop of the diocese. If the claim to 
successful treatment is substantiated (and this is a matter upon 
which we have no information) the work done is clearly 
beneficent, according to the ideas prevalent today, but this 
does not mean that the premises are exempt from rating. There 
have been frequent attempts to secure exemption (for example) 
for voluntary hospitals, but normally the opinion which has 
prevailed has been that charitable institutions enjoy the benefit 
of the services paid for from the rates, and ought not to be 
subsidized by the general body of ratepayers by the granting of 
exemption. In 1869, before the institution of the modern system 
of State education for all, Sunday schools and ragged schools 
secured a small breach in this general principle. But the Act 
of 1869 is strictly limited by definition to two classes of school, 
and the rating authority cannot, as was suggested in the case, 
confer a new exemption by registering as a Sunday or ragged 
school or institution which is neither. If Parliament ever re- 
casts the law of rating, there will be a strong case for getting rid 
of the Act of 1869, which is a relic of past times. We do not 
think there is at the present day any case for the granting of new 
exemptions on that precedent, since every exemption from 
rating or taxation simply means that the other ratepayers or 
taxpayers are granting subsidies, whether they approve or 
disapprove of the object subsidized. 


Gratuities to Officials 


Some comment has been made in the lay press upon refusal by 
the Minister of Health to agree to a proposal of the health execu- 
tive council at Birmingham to use part of its funds to make a 
presentation to an official retiring after forty-one years’ service. 
It is said that the matter is to be taken up on a national basis, 
through the association of executive councils authorized by 
sch. 5 to the National Health Service Act, 1946. The inference 
appears to be that the Minister’s refusal is something new in such 
a case. We should have thought that precedent was here so 
plainly against the presentation (if we rightly understand from the 
newspaper what was the point at issue) that the Minister’s 
decision could hardly have been questioned. It has long been 
settled that a local authority cannot make a presentation to a 
retiring official, or pay a gratuity of any other sort without express 
statutory power : Ex parte Mellish (1863) 8 L.T. 47. The Local 
Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and some other statutes 
have contained power within certain limits for the paying of 
gratuities. We cannot see that the principle is open to doubt 
in the case of a health executive council, which is established 
in pursuance of s. 31 of the National Health Service Act, 1946, 
and draws its funds by compulsion from the pockets of the 
public by virtue of s. 54 (3). However deserving a recipient may 
be, it is normally understood that a presentation in recognition 
of long service must come out of funds contributed otherwise 
than under compulsion. 


Cost of Education in 1952/53 


The Society of County Treasurers and the Institute of 
Municipal Treasurers and Accountants have published their 
informative joint return of education statistics for 1952/53. 

The average number of pupils on the registers for the school 
year ended July 31, 1953, was 6} millions and total expenditure 
chargeable to rates and grants was £321m.—an increase of 
£26m. over the previous year. 

There are considerable differences in cost between one 
authority and another as the following examples show : 
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Total net expenditure chargeable to rates and grants— 

per 1,000 of population : . 
12,193 
5,479 
10,186 
5,587 


Montgomery County Council 
Rutland County Council 
Merthyr Tydfil County Borough 
Bury County Borough - 
Cost per pupil on the registers : 
Primary Schools : 
Carmarthen County Council 
Hampshire County Council ... 
Merthyr Tydfil County Borough 
Plymouth County Borough 


Secondary Schools : 

Brecon County Council 

Flint County Council 

Canterbury County Borough 

Grimsby County Borough 34°6 
Some of these cost variations are inevitable; consider these 
figures of numbers of pupils on the school registers per | ,000 
population : 

Durham County Council 

East Sussex County Council 

Barnsley County Borough 

Blackpool County Borough 


£ 
40°5 
22:8 
37°3 
19°0 


59°9 
33-8 
55°1 


162 
106 
189 
109 
These figures illustrate a fact sometimes overlooked, namely 
that it is in the “* poorest ’’ areas (as measured by rateable value 
per head of population) that the highest ratio of pupils per 1,000 
population is found. The total net expenditure chargeable 
to rates and grants on education in East Sussex was just over 
£2m. ; if this authority had the population of Durham 
(but the East Sussex ratio of pupils) this figure in proportion 
to total populations would have been nearly £54m., but in 
fact the comparable expenditure in Durham was just over 
£7m., or £14m. more. 


The present education grant formula, admittedly not univer- 
sally beloved, does attempt to allow for local variations by 
adding to the flat sixty per cent. grant a sum of £6 per pupil 
and deducting from the total thus obtained the product of a 
2s. 6d. rate. In the words of the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer during the passage of the Education Act, 1944, 
through Parliament, the aim is to relate the grant to “ the 
number of children in the area and the capacity of the area to 
pay for their education.” The formula has been criticized, 
notably by Mr. J. B. Woodham, B.Sc. (Econ.), A.I.M.T.A.., 
deputy city treasurer of Coventry. He thought that the scholar 
element should be developed, that the rate deduction factor 
should be eliminated, that the percentage element should be 
replaced as far as possible by unit grants, and envisaged a grant 
composed of a unit grant per teacher (possibly differing according 
to type of school), a scholar-ratio compensation factor equal to 
plus or minus £15 for every scholar more or less than the 
authority’s standard number (i.e., national ratio of scholars to 
population multiplied by the population of the authority) plus 
sixty per cent. of payments to assisted schools, certain aids to 
pupils and gross cost of inter local authority adjustments. 


Personally we find it hard to agree with a formula which 
totally disregards varying resources as measured by difference 
in rateable value per head : on the other hand some authorities 
no doubt think it hard that under the present system their overall 
grant should be reduced to something in the region of thirty-five 
per cent. The effect of the application of the two factors of £6 per 
pupil and the 2s. 6d. rate is in fact to allow the Ministry of 
Education to reduce their total obligations by some £54m. 
We consider that this should not be done and that the Ministry 
should be pressed to adjust one factor or both so as to restore the 
total grant to an overall figure of sixty per cent. It will not escape 
our readers that considerably different individual results would 
be obtained according to the method of adjustment employed. 
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PEDESTRIAN CROSSINGS 


As from July 1, 1954, the Pedestrian Crossings (General) 
Regulations, 1951, the corresponding London Regulations and 
the two amending Regulations of 1952 are to be revoked and 
replaced by the Pedestrian Crossings Regulations, 1954. These 
will apply to London as well as to the rest of the country. 


The new regulations follow the same general pattern as the 
old ones, but there are important differences in detail which are 
indicated in the explanatory note at the end of the new regu- 
lations 

A most important difference is that a crossing at which there 
are no traffic lights but at which traffic is controlled by a police 
officer in uniform for periods amounting in the aggregate to 
not less than twenty hours in any week, is not to be marked by 
zebra stripes and beacons, in other words, at times when no 
police officer is there to control the traffic, it is not to be an 
uncontrolled crossing within the limits of which a foot-passenger 
has precedence This is, in our opinion, a wise alteration, 
because it means that every road user should know more clearly 
than at present what the position is. The present position does 
lead to confusion, and this is dangerous. Pedestrians are 
encouraged to regard zebra crossings as places at which they 
should be accorded precedence, and they do not always appre- 
ciate that if a police officer is controlling traffic at such a crossing 
it is to him they must look to see when the traffic is to be stopped 
for them to cross. From the driver’s point of view, if a police 
officer is controlling traffic, he is the man to be watched, and it is 
not fair to expect a driver to watch for and obey his signals and 
look at the same time for a pedestrian suddenly appearing at a 
time when the police officer is giving traffic the right of way 
Moreover, if a driver knows that a police officer is, at busy times, 
normally in control of traffic at a particular crossing he tends to 
look for the officer and may realize too late that on a particular 
occasion the officer is not there and the crossing is just one more 
uncontrolled crossing, at which the pedestrian has precedence. 
On and after July 1, the position will be that if a crossing is one 
justifying control by a police officer for twenty hours or more per 
week then he will be there at the times when control is necessary, 
and at other times the crossing will be part of the highway on 
which all road users should behave with consideration for one 
another without the pedestrian having any particular right of 
precedence. If at a zebra crossing a police officer in uniform 
does on a particular occasion control the traffic, the crossing, 
while he so acts, ceases to be an uncontrolled crossing. 


This position results from the definition of “ uncontrolled 
crossing ” in reg. 2 and from Part II, para. 3 of sch. 1. 


In general, uncontrolled crossings are to be indicated by the 
familiar black and white stripes and by lighted globes, and the 
approach to them is to be indicated by a double line of studs in 
the road to be placed normally not less than forty-two, nor more 
than forty-eight, feet from the nearer of the lines of studs which 


mark the crossing itself. This double line of studs replaces the 
yellow circle on the edge of the footway, and will probably be 
easier to see. Its purpose is not to give advance warning of the 
presence of the crossing to drivers who are proceeding in the 
ordinary way, but to prevent the view of and from the crossing 
from being obscured by stationary vehicles. Within the area 
between the advance line of studs and the crossing vehicles may 
not stop on the near side of the road in a two-way street, or on 
either side of the road in a one-way street. The only general 
exceptions to this prohibition are : 


(a) If the driver stops to give precedence to a pedestrian on the 
crossing. 

(b) If the driver cannot proceed because of circumstances 
beyond his control, or must stop to avoid an accident. 

(c) If the vehicle is being used for fire brigade, ambulance. 
police or defence purposes, or certain other purposes in con- 
nexion with the repair, etc., of roads, etc., and it is necessary for 
that particular purpose to stop in that length of road. 

For the ordinary motorist, the important thing to remembe1 
is that he must not stop there even to set down a passenger or to 
deliver goods. Pedal cycles, even if assisted by some form of 
mechanical propulsion, are exempt from this prohibition. 

The requirement that the approach to an uncontrolled crossing 
must be indicated as stated above is modified, by para. 8 (5) of 
sch. 1, when the appropriate authority as therein defined is 
satisfied that because of a road junction near the crossing, it 
would be inappropriate to enforce the waiting prohibition either 
at all, or unless the distance of forty-two to forty-eight feet is 
reduced to something not less than thirty feet. 

These matters are dealt with in regs. 6 and 7 and in paras. 5. 
6and8ofsch.1. Para. 7 is an “* escape ’ clause which provides 
that an uncontrolled crossing shall not cease to be such by reason 
only of : 

(a) Some lack of proper marking of the zebra stripes which 
does not materially impair the general appearance of the pattern 
of stripes. 

(6) Something wrong with any of the globes, posts, or brackets. 

(c) The failure of the illumination of any of the globes which 
leaves at least two, on separate posts, properly illuminated. 

As before, where there is a street refuge or a ** central reserva- 
tion” on a crossing, the crossing is divided thereby into two 
separate crossings. Regulation 4 is again the one which gives 
to foot-passengers on an uncontrolled crossing precedence within 
the limits of the crossing over any vehicle if the foot passenger 
is first on the crossing. The case of Leicester v. Pearson [1952] 
2 All E.R. 51 will still apply, there having been no change in the 
wording of reg. 4. 

Regulation 5 prohibits drivers of vehicles from stopping within 
the limits of a crossing (controlled or not) unless he is prevented 
from proceeding by circumstances beyond his control or has to 
stop to avoid accident, and reg. 8 makes it an offence for a foot- 
passenger to remain on a crossing longer than is necessary for the 
purpose of passing over it with reasonable despatch. There is 
no change in either of these two regulations. 


The lighting of the globes to mark a controlled crossing is 
dealt with in detail in para. 6, Part II, sch. 1. Normally the 
light is to be a flashing one, but the Minister of Transport may, 
in the case of any particular crossing, give written authority for 
the use of a constant light. 

Our view is that experience shows the value of the zebra 
crossings, and that it is earnestly to be hoped that pedestrians 
will use them and that drivers, when in doubt whether to stop or 
to proceed, will resolve that doubt in favour of the pedestrian. 
It is to be hoped that in the campaign to give publicity to the need 
for road safety some emphasis will be laid on explaining the 
difference between controlled and uncontrolled crossings, and 
the relative rights and duties of road users at each of them. It is 
important to create a justifiable feeling of confidence to induce 
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pedestrians to make proper use of the uncontrolled crossings 
because there are still too many instances when the pedestrian 
seems to expect the motorist not only to stop but also to get out 
of his car and lead the pedestrian across the road before the latter 
will assert his claim to precedence. This undue hesitation on the 
part of the pedestrian tends to make the driver continue his 
journey, and this in its turn increases the hesitation of the 
nervous pedestrian. The only cure for this is mutual confidence, 
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inspired in the first instance by considerate behaviour by drivers 
going a little beyond what the regulations strictly require. But 
the consideration must not be all on one side, and pedestrians 
must appreciate that a moving vehicle cannot be stopped 
instantly. 

As in the case of the present regulations, the new ones 
provide in reg. 9 a maximum penalty of £5 for any breach of 
regs. 4, 5, 6 or 8. 


BREWSTER SESSIONS 


By PAUL T. \ 


The first fortnight in February is a period of great signifi- 
cance for the large majority of the adult male population of 
this country, for it is then that the licensing justices hold their 
general annual licensing meeting, more familiarly known as 
the ** Brewster Sessions’. It is, perhaps, fortunate that a large 
proportion of the aforesaid population have only a very hazy 
idea of what the Brewster Sessions are: if they realized what 
a solemn occasion it really is, they would not sleep o° nights 
until that fateful fortnight was well and truly over, for the 
Brewster Sessions decide whether the pubs are going to stay 
open or not during the ensuing year. 

It is usually a well-attended function where you are likely 
to see more licensed victuallers to the square foot than at any 
other time during the year. To the initiated, the proceedings 
themselves have all the inevitability but none of the depression 
of Greek Tragedy, and are invariably conducted with a sort 
of dignified matiness. The chairman opens the proceedings by 
inviting the superintendent of police to present his report, 
which that experienced officer proceeds to read with all the 
ponderous dignity of one opening a new Session of Parliament 
at the very least. It comes as quite a shock to realize, after a 
few moments, that all he is doing is telling the bench how many 
pubs, clubs and other alcoholic establishments they have in 
their division. Warming to his theme, he goes on to say how 
many drunks have found their way into the can over the previous 
year ; how many motorists have lost their licences by the same 
means; how many publicans have been so foolish as to sell drinks 
after hours (or, if we are to be strictly accurate, how many of 
them have been careless enough to be caught doing it, which 
isn’t quite the same thing); and generally how the licensees 
and their customers have behaved over the licensing year. 
To the credit of both, they have nearly always behaved well. 

The superintendent has hardly finished mopping his brow at 
the conclusion of his report before the chairman is congratu- 
lating him, and the licensees, and anyone else he can think 
of upon a most satisfactory year ; and the chairman has hardly 
finished mopping Ais brow when a figure, obviously a little 
bored with the whole procedure, rises languidly to his feet 
and intimates that he is instructed by the Licensed Victuallers 
Association to apply for the renewal of all the existing licenses. 
Though duty to his clients compels him to simulate some enthu- 
siasm for his task, he makes heavy weather of it and usually 
conveys the impression that he couldn't care less whether they 
are renewed or not. The truth is, of course, that it is never 
very exciting to make an application which you know with 
absolute certainty will be granted. What this blasé gentleman 
would do if the bench, as one man (or woman), had a sudden 
brain-storm and refused to renew any of the licences, provides 
food for thought—and what his clients would do to him is too 
awful to contemplate. The only people who would certainly 
enjoy themselves would be the gentlemen of the press who 
would have a whale of a time devising headlines such as: 


V. BUTTERS 


‘ All Pubs. to close. Period of national mourning. Eminent 


solicitor lynched by maddened Licensed Victuallers. 


But, of course, the licences (or a very large majority of them) 
ilways are renewed—and their name is legion including, as 
t does (inter alia, as lawyers always will insist on saying) 
a) full; (6) beer ; (c) wine ; (d) spirits ; (e) wine and spirits 
f) on: (g) off; (A) six-day—and doubtless some others we 
1ave forgotten. The day may come (though there is no immed- 
ate sign of it) when the licensing laws in their wisdom (if any) 
vill be content to recognize one type of licence only—a full one. 

It is after the renewals have been granted that the really inter- 
esting business of the meeting gets under way for, apart from 
enewals, the types of grant which are dealt with at Brewster 
Sessions are varied and—since they are invariably connected 
vith the consumption of alcoholic liquor—interesting 


We will, however, confine ourselves to a consideration of 
ne type of licence only—the New one. To a solicitor who is 
pplying for a New “ Full ”’ Licence at the Brewster, the first 
ortnight in February has much the same ominous significance 
that the Ides of March had for the late Julius Caesar. Many 
harrassed member of the legal profession has spent most of 
he previous January tossing on a sleepless bed, wondering 
hether he could possibly have done all that the fiendish in- 
venuity of the Licensing Acts require him and his client, the 
ipplicant, to do before his application can be heard at all 
Towards the end of the month, he has ceased wondering and 
relapsed into a dull and hopeless apathy, satisfied that he has 
made every mistake that it is possible to make—and goodness 
knows there are enough of them. 


The drawing of the Notice of the Application does not present 
any particular difficulties if you have a flair for that sort of 
thing and at least twenty years experience behind you : it is 
after you have drawn it and begin to wonder what on earth 
to do with it next, that your worries really begin 


After it has been signed, witnessed and printed, the next 
step is to advertise it in the press, which is not quite as simple 
as it sounds, for you don’t just pay your money and put it in 
the first paper you think of. On the contrary, not only the 
Licensing Acts but the licensing bench itself, are very touchy 
about which paper you put it in and in what edition. They 
are specially fussy about time. It isn’t sufficient to advertise 
not more than four weeks before the application—just to make 
it really difficult you have also to see that it is not less than 
two. So, after you have thumbed feverishly through your diary, 
(and then found that it is last year’s), and done some rapid 
calculations (which you are morally certain must be inaccurate), 
you probably find that you have one day left to play with and 
the paper you have in mind isn’t published on that day. 


But your troubles have hardly yet begun; your notice has 
still to be served within an equally rigid time limit on various 
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distinguished (and often completely uninterested) persons, 
including : 

(1) The chief officer of police ; 

(2) The clerk to the licensing justices ; 

(3) The clerk to the rating authority (in an urban parish) : 
or the chairman of the parish council (in a rural parish). 

All these steps are fraught with danger, for you are apt to 
find that: 

(1) You have served the Superintendent of Police (as you 

always used to do) instead of the Chief Constable (as the 
1953 Act insists that you must) ; 

(2) You have forgotten to serve the plans on the clerk as well 
as the notice ; 

(3) You have served the chairman of the wrong parish 
council 

if by some freak of chance you have done everything correctly 
up to now, you still have ample opportunity to commit an irre- 
trievable blunder : you haven’t yet done your bill-posting act. 
Not more than twenty-eight days before the application, the 
notice must be affixed and maintained between 10 a.m. and 
5 p.m. on two consecutive Sundays on a “* conspicuous part of the 
premises "’ and to “the door or some public or conspicuous 
place near the door of the church or chapel where the premises 
are situate”. Incidentally, you would think it should be easy 
enough to choose the right parish, wouldn't you ? Well, so it is 

but it is even easier to choose the wrong one. To obviate this, 
the wise solicitor does not direct his inquiries to the local 
authority (who ought to know but frequently don’t). Instead, 
he rings up the vicar, and that overworked cleric will soon tell 
him whether the premises are in his parish or not—and might, on 
occasion, go so far as to indicate whether he favours having 
another public house in it 

It should be noted, too, that if by some chance the premises 
are situated in a parish so irreligious that it hasn't got a church or 
chapel of its own, the notice has to be affixed to “* some public 
or conspicuous place in the parish or place”. To a solicitor 
with any sense of humour (and there are still a few of them left) 
this conjures up all sorts of interesting possibilities. A “* place ” 
for instance, which is at the same time public and convenient 
might well satisfy the requirements of the Act. 

Viewed dispassionately, it seems inconceivable that all these 
complicated preliminaries can possibly be carried out without 
some sort of major disaster, and the powers that be may very well 
have had that possibility in mind when they decreed that an 
adjourned licensing meeting should be held when the justices 
can hear an applicant who “ through inadvertence or misadven- 
ture ” has failed properly to comply with the preliminary require- 
ments of the Licensing Acts. In other words, the adjourned 
meeting gives him another chance to put right all those matters 
which he has botched up at his first attempt 

Up to now, of course, we have been considering only the 
preliminaries of the application. When (if ever) these hurdles 
have been safely negotiated, the applicant’s solicitor can really 
get down to the job of using what wits (if any) he has left in 
preparing the applicant’s case. This is apt to make considerable 
demands on a constitution which has already had much to put 
up with and includes (apart from the evidence of the applicant 
himself) the consideration of such matters as : 

(1) Evidence of need. This is no more than the calling of 
various residents to confirm that they would like to have 
another port of call in their immediate district and, from 
the nature of things, usually presents no difficulties. 

The preparation of a petition. This is a document, as 
interesting as it is voluminous, whereon the entire popula- 
tion of the district in question is invited to say whether 
(a) they favour the application (answer “ yes”); (6) or 
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no”); (c) or couldn’t care less (answer 
‘““neutral”’). The agent who hawks this impressive 
document around should be chosen with care. A retired 
police-officer is usually indicated for he should be a sober, 
upright and God-fearing man with an ingratiating manner, 
a good line in sales talk and an ability to treat tee-totallers 
as if they were normal human beings. He should also 
be physically fit for he will have a fair amount of walking 
and (on rare occasions) running, to do. 


not (answer 


The preparation of plans. These, of course, are actually 
prepared by the brewery’s architect and are often drawn, 
like the advertisements for a patent medicine, on the 
“before” and “after” principle. The “ before’ plan 
(the premises as they are now) usually depicts something 
resembling a broken-down cattle-shed without any 
sanitation whatever; on the other hand, the “ after ™ 
plan (the premises as they will be if the application is 
granted) pictures, in glorious technicolour, a palatial 
residential hotel with every conceivable modern con- 
venience from a cocktail bar to tiled lavatories, the only 
thing lacking being aseparate bathroom for each individual 
customer in the public bar. All the applicant's solicitor 
has to do is to let the architect talk about his beautiful 
plans (which he can always be relied upon to do) ; agree 
with everything he says (which is easy enough) ; nod his 
head wisely at carefully timed intervals (which is even 
easier) ; and, above all, refrain from admitting that he 
never could understand the simplest plan and, anyway, 
they always start rolling themselves up just when he is 
getting interested. 


And now (when you have discussed other obscure and com- 
plicated matters like monopoly values which mean even less to 
you than technicoloured plans) all that remains to be done is to 
present the application to the licensing justices as a coherent 
whole. By this time, however, broken in mind and spirit, the 
solicitor can hardly be expected to do that himself. There are 
limits beyond which even a solicitor cannot be expected to go. 
So he briefs counsel to do it for him, and that eminent gentleman 
is only too willing to oblige for a fee that makes his instructing 
solicitor pale beneath what tan he has left. 


The first witness that counsel calls is in the box about two 
minutes. His evidence is purely formal, almost completely 
inaudible, and deals with such trifling matters as the service, 
advertisement, “affixing and maintaining” of the notice of the 
application. That the instructing solicitor has spent the best 
years (or months, anyway) of his life in ensuring that all these 
things were properly done is a matter of no interest whatever. 
But the fact remains that, if the evidence of this witness is 
accepted without any fatal objection, at least one member of the 
legal profession experiences all the emotions of a murderer 
reprieved in the very shadow of the scaffold. 


And when these tiresome and unimportant formalities are 
completed, counsel (already knee-deep in plans) gets down to 
the really important job of making his application to the bench 
But to the exhausted instructing solicitor, slumped in his seat 
like the body found in the squire’s study, the winning or losing 
of the application seems supremely unimportant : he feels that 
he has achieved a major victory in getting it on its feet at all. 
If he loses, he can always have another try next year; while 
if he wins, the confirming authority might decide to be difficult 
and refuse it, after all. 


So the next time you have a snifter in the cocktail bar of that 
impressive-looking pub that has just thrown open its doors, 
spare a thought for the man who made it all possible : he deserves 
to be remembered in your prayers. 
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REFORM OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT—V 


(Continued from p. 262, ante) 


We began this series of articles by suggesting that the question 
whether reform of local government is needed cannot be 
answered without knowing what local government is for. Upon 
this prior question there are, in effect, two views. The first is 
that local government is a machine for providing people wit 
social services and other benefits ; the second that it is a means 
of indirect self-expression. This adjective “indirect” is 
obvious, because in every community comprising more than a 
few households the things which are done for people, and to 
people, must be done by some agency other than directly by 
those who benefit or suffer. We emphasize this dual process, of 
receiving benefits and suffering detriment, because it is found at a 
very early stage of development that the first is impossible with- 
out the second, and yet the second, although it has a great dea! 
to do with the acceptability of local government and so with its 
efficiency, is commonly slurred over. The local organ for 
providing benefits, be it an oligarchy or a despot, must obtain 
money for the purpose, or take for the purpose property 
belonging to some person who can be made to part with property 
as can be seen by reference to the Elizabethan poor law, o1 
ss. 53 and 54 of the Highway Act, 1835: this means that the 
ratepayer Or property owner suffers while the inhabitants at 
large of the district benefit—or some of them. Even when. 
at the present day, much of the money to be dispensed by 
supposedly beneficent local government agency comes from out- 
side the area for which agency is appointed, there will be persons 
inside that area who will suffer, indirectly if not by actual depriva- 
tion of property or liberty. They find that they cannot carry on 
their normal lives and normal business without some sort of 
licence, or that if they dispose of their domestic waste according 
to the light of nature the aforesaid agency swoops down upon 
them with a summons. Those who talk glibly about the benefits 
conferred by local government are apt to lose sight of this restric- 
tive, or repressive, aspect, just as, when the work of local govern- 
ment is brought before the courts, its restrictive or repressive 
character is likely to be over-emphasized, in forgetfulness of the 
fact that, if the restrictive or repressive powers are used properly 
according to their underlying purpose, the result is, after all, a net 
gain to the community. Part of the task of those who would devise 
a better mode of local government is to ensure that the persons 
who suffer at the hands of the local government authority shall 
have a means of being heard, as well as those who want to get 
something from that authority at the expense of other people. 


This is not the least serious aspect of the problem of securing 
self-expression, at a stage in the organization of society at which 
actua! self-government has necessarily been left behind. Nobody 
who set out to devise a scheme for local self-expression would 
do it by a three-tier or two-tier system, but equally nobody would 
dream of doing it by way of an all-purpose authority of normal 
county borough size. It is plain that the all-purpose authority 
as known today, and the two-tier and three-tier systems, came into 
existence not as organs for self-expression by the persons who will 
be affected, but as organs for supplying services and benefits. 
All experience shows, however, that, if too much attention is 
concentrated on this aspect, efficiency itself will suffer, at least 
with our English oligarchic system. (Whether real efficiency 
could be secured by a personal despotism, as distinct from 
multiple administration, is a question which nobody can answer 
because it has never been attempted. Every so-called despotism 
has in fact worked through a body of subordinates, and in 
modern conditions, of the industrial and thickly populated state, 
the efficiency or otherwise of a Hitler or a Stalin was just as 
dependent upon other people as was that of Joseph II or Tiberius.) 


Efficiency will suffer, under any form of local government of 
which there is experience in the English speaking world, if 
those on the one hand who are expecting something, and those 
on the other hand who are made to suffer in the giving of it, 
are not able to make their wishes and their protests felt, and felt 
fairly directly, by the oligarchy who are to be in charge for the 
time being of their destinies. The object, then, of any well 
thought out reform would be to produce a local government 
organ of such a size that it could do a reasonable proportion of 
its work with the resources directly available in its own area, 
without growing too remote from those affected by its action or 
inaction. 

Whilst it may be largely true, as was indicated in the Govern- 
ment White Paper of 1945 already quoted and in the reports 
thereafter of the Local Government Boundary Commission, that 
a good many of the existing areas of local government are too 
small for the former of these purposes, it seems to us to be 
beyond dispute that a good many of the existing organs are too 
large, and that efficiency is lost in two ways : members of the 
governing body have too small a personal acquaintance with the 
problems that body is handling, so that in practice government 
by a local bureaucracy results, and the members of the governing 
body are too little known as individuals to the constituents whose 
daily lives are the raw material of the local bureaucracy’s 
activities. 

We do not dissent from the principles laid down in the schedule 
to the Local Government Boundary Commission Regulations, 
1945, S.R. & O. 1945, No. 1569, for the guidance of the then 
newly established Commission in making or proposing altera- 
tions, although we should attach more importance than the 
Government of that day was ready to attach to ‘the wishes of the 
inhabitants” which they mentioned, as if by after-thought, 
lastly among the factors to be taken into account when re- 
arrangement of boundaries was considered, and we think the 
Regulations assumed too readily in para. 4 of the schedule that 
“publicly directed development in connexion with housing,” 
outside a local authority’s boundary, ought to be followed by 
enlargement of the boundary. (In many ways it is a good thing 
for the local authority which is the landlord to be different from 
the local authority to which the tenant looks for public services.) 
We may here call attention, also, to para. 6 of the schedule, 
where the Government of that day contemplated ad hoc com- 
binations or arrangements for particular services, as an alterna- 
tive to the union of local government areas—as we have our- 
selves stressed in these articles. 

It will be seen that we are not among those who regard the 
plan of local government embodied in the Local Government Act, 
1888, as having been ordained by Providence for permanent 
retention, as is impliedly suggested by both the main contestants 
in the so-far unending strife between the county and the county 
borough. In the first decade of this century, it was commonly 
believed in county circles that the Local Government Board 
(which then had power to establish county boroughs by Pro- 
visional Order) was too ready to confer this status as a good- 
conduct prize upon a borough whose council had been active, in 
sanitation and the like. It was this belief, which came to a head 
when the Local Government Board was merged in the Ministry 
of Health under Dr. Addison, that led to the establishment of the 
Royal Commission on Local Government and indirectly to 
acceptance by Parliament of the recommendation of that Com- 
mission, depriving the local Government Board, or rather the 
newly established Minister of Health, of the power to create 
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county boroughs by Provisional Order. Buried in the volumes 
of evidence heard by that Commission, there is a bon mot of Sir 
Ryland Adkins, K.C., the most prominent spokesman of the 
counties, that the best way of looking at local government is 
not through a drain pipe. With this we agree, but it is in truth 
through the contestant’s own shape of drain pipe that nearly 
every contestant since that time has looked at local government. 
Contestants not interested in the flow of sewage are interested in 
the flow of something else—money or education or midwifery, 
or some other benefit descending upon the persons whom local 
government affects. When county councils object to the setting 
up of a county borough or (it may be) seek the disestablishment 
of existing county boroughs, they make fundamentally the same 
approach as that condemned on their behalf by Sir Ryland 
Adkins: they argue that it is by county government or two-tier 
government on the existing model that efficiency will be secured. 
Perhaps the existing institution of the county borough is too 
firmly entrenched to be got rid of at the present day, even to the 
extent contemplated by para. 7 of the schedule to the Regulations 
of 1945 already quoted, which gave the Local Government 
Boundary Commission a lead towards abolishing those with a 
population less than 60,000. Perhaps reform will, politically 
speaking, have to take the line of mitigating the disadvantages to 
ocal government which have arisen from the existence on so 
large a scale of all-purpose authorities, in the sixty years now 
passed. One of the mischiefs arising from the existence of such 
authorities, namely, that they escape from helping to bear the 
burdens of their neighbours, could be lessened in any revised 
scheme of Exchequer assistance to local authorities, by weighting 
distribution in favour of most-purpose authorities as against 
whatever all-purpose authorities had still to be allowed to exist. 


While this isolationism is the great external objection to the 
county borough, it is in most cases exposed internally to the 
objection that (normally and typically) its population is too big. 
Doubtless Parliament was right when it raised the minimum 
population for a new county borough from 50,000 as it was in 
the Local Government Act, 1888, to 75,000 in s. 1 of the Local 
Government (County Boroughs and Adjustments) Act, 1926 
(this figure being re-enacted in 1933). and then to 100,000 in 
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1945, because from 1926 to 1945 Parliament was thinking 
primarily of the danger of emasculating counties. A population 
of 100,000 is, however, too big to allow the inhabitants of a 
borough to retain real understanding of what is being done by 
those they have elected, unless some special steps be taken to 
decentralize the local government. So is the 75,000 fixed in 
1926 and again in 1949 ; a fortiori, when the population rises to 
a quarter of a million, half a million, or a million. 

It will be seen that, just as we decline to treat the Act of 1888 
as Holy Writ, so we see no merit in large populations. We 
doubt whether the Royal Commission on Local Government was 
right in recommending that His Majesty should in future not 
grant a charter of incorporation to the inhabitants of a district 
unless its population had grown to more than 20,000. The 
acceptance of this standard by the Privy Council led to a spate 
of charters in the following years, granted to urban districts 
some of which, apart from this population, had not much claim 
to the honour of incorporation ; on the other hand, it shut out a 
certain number of small towns which had a well marked cor 
porate life, rooted in conscious history as a closely-knit com- 
munity. We see no magic, either way, in the figures of fifty 
thousand, sixty thousand, seventy-five thousand, or one hundred 
thousand. If county boroughs must exist, it does not shock us. 
as sO many speakers and writers have been shocked, to find that 
Canterbury is a county borough with a population roughly one 
fortieth of that of Birmingham, or, when we turn to non-county 
boroughs, to be told in the new edition of Mr. J. H. Warren's 
Municipal Administration, that fifty or sixty of them have a 
population less than five thousand and a hundred or so have a 
population less than ten thousand. Most of these have come 
down from times before the Municipal Corporations Act, 1835. 
but Fowey (whose case led to complaints by persons who could 
see no merit in anything except theoretical “ efficiency,” and 
thus brought about the last mentioned decision of the Privy 
Council) received its charter just before the first world war 
With its population between two and three thousand, it seems to 
us, like Richmond (Yorks.) or Sandwich, one larger and onc 
smaller, to be the sort of town that ought to be a borough 

(To he continued) 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


BOURNEMOUTH POLICE REPORT 

\n interesting paragraph in the report of Mr. S. Bennett, chief 
constable of the County Borough of Bournemouth, for 1953, illustrates 
the fact that the public is becoming aware of the work of the women 
police * Frequent requests are made by various organizations such 
as rotary clubs, townswomen’s guilds, women’s church organizations, 
and other bodies, for talks on the work of policewomen. On twelve 
occasions during the year policewomen gave addresses of this nature.” 

It is satisfactory also to note that the quick response of the police to 
emergency calls, made possible by efficient collaboration between the 
information room and the wireless cars has been the subject of tributes 
from members of the public. This, it is felt, does much to inspire a 
feeling of confidence in the efficiency of the Service. During the year, 
thirty-six arrests were made by members of the Traffic Department as 
a result of wireless messages, and seven during normal traffic patrol. 

Those who know Bournemouth and its traffic problems will not be 
surprised at being told that “ the demands made on police man-hours 
in relation to traffic control seriously detract from the primary duties 
of protecting life and property and preventing and detecting crime.” 
The number of accidents in 1953 was 1,023 against 1,017 in 1952. and 
1,165 in 1951. Thus the increase in 1953 is far less in Bournemouth 
than in many other places. It is stated that : “ It is regrettable that so 
many elderly persons lost their lives through apparent inattention when 
crossing roads. From the facts reported most of the accidents are 
attributable to human error and neglect to observe the advice contained 
in the Highway Code, which unfortunately is so often disregarded by 
all classes of road users.” 


There was some increase in crime during 1953. Offences of breaking 
and entering decreased by twenty per cent., while thefts by servants 
of the property of their employers and thefts from shops show a sharp 
increase, the latter class having almost doubled. A marked increase 1s 
also noticeable in the number of cases of forgery reported. These 
mainly relate to obtaining money from the Post Office Savings Bank 
by means of forged withdrawal forms. The number of thetts from 
shops by juveniles is the highest since 1948. The percentage o 
detection of all crimes was 54-54, against 48-33 in 1952. As to 
drunkenness, the report states : ** The substantial increase in drunken- 
ness during the year has caused some concern, but it can be largely 
attributed to persons of the vagrant class whose condition in many 
cases arose through the drinking of methylated or surgical spirits.” 


HOUSING AND OTHER SOCIAL NEEDS OF ELDERLY PEOPLI 

On the second day the main speaker was the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government (The Rt. Hon. Harold Macmillan, M.P.) 
and a paper was also read by Mr. B. L. Leigh-Breese, J.P., Secretary of 
the Guiness Trust and a member of the Central Housing Advisory 
Committee of the Ministry of Housing and Local Government. As 
showing the activities of voluntary societies in providing housing he 
said that since the National Federation of Housing Societies was 
established in 1935 on the suggestion of the then Minister of Health. 
Sir Hilton Young, the number of societies affiliated to the Federation 
had increased to 563 and it was estimated that between them they are 
responsible for some 70,000 dwellings. One hundred and twenty-one of 
the societies are devoted entirely to the housing of old people while, in 
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addition, 249 societies providing “family” housing include a considerable 
number of dwellings for old people. Of the 3,620 dwellings so far 
built by the Guiness Trust 680 are for old people. The Trust is now 
pioneering a scheme providing for all the stages of old age on the same 
small estate. With the co-operation of the County Borough of West 
Ham, they have leased a site in that borough where they are at present 
building small dwellings for elderly couples ; a hostel containing rooms 
suitable for one old person in need of care and attention but with his 
or her own furniture ; and a sick bay for those who, temporarily at 
least, require to have everything done for them. There is also a hostel! 
for younger single workers and students; a few family flats—intended 
primarily for married sons and daughters of elderly persons living else- 
where on the estate and some small specially-designed flats suitable for 
the district nurses in.that area. 

The Minister started his address by referring to the important work 
done by the National Old People’s Welfare Committee since it wa 
formed fourteen years ago, and he described it “ as the accepted focus 
and centre to deal with the diverse and often difficult problems reiating 
to the welfare of old people.”” On the question of meeting the housing 
and social needs of elderly people the Minister said the main purpose 
must be to assist the elderly to remain in their own homes and to take 
part in the life of the whole community as long as possible. That is 
what most old people wish whilst from the economic aspect this is 
much cheaper than maintaining them in Homes or hospitals. As to 
social needs he said loneliness is the highest problem from the human 
and psychological point of view and there is no service which people 
can give more truly Christian, than to help to save the old people from 
feeling forgotten and neglected. Referring to those who cannot 
look after themselves and have no friends or relatives with whom they 
can live and have therefore to be accommodated in hostels provided by 
a local authority or voluntary organization, the Minister said it is very 
important that there should be close liaison between the housing 
authority and the welfare authority. He told the conference that he 
had recently asked that there should be an increase in the number of 
one-bedroom and two-bedroom dwellings. He was glad, however, 
to be able to say that whereas at the end of 1948 one-bedroom and two- 
bedroomed houses were 3-9 and 14°6 per cent. respectively of the whole, 
these figures have now risen to 8-4 and 36°9 per cent. and the majority 
of single-bedroom dwellings were occupied by the elderly. He said it 
is useful to have some kind of clubroom facility in connexion with 
old people’s dwellings, and that two old houses might be knocked 
together for such a purpose. Sometimes it is useful to have a warden 


to act as a kind of good neighbour to old people who are living on a 


housing estate. The Ministry has approved one authority contributing 
towards the expense of employing such a warden and would be pre- 
pared to consider similar schemes subject to proper conditions. He 
commended the Brooke Report, published in November, 1953, as to 
transfers and exchanges of tenancies which if adopted, would enable 
more old people to live in smaller houses which are easier to manage 
and at the same time would release larger houses for families with 
children. He hoped local authorities and private landlords would do 
what they could in this connexion. 

Referring to the Housing Repairs and Rents Bill now before Parlia- 
ment, the Minister said he hoped that as improvements are made, 
more accommodation will be available especially by conversion and 
improvement. Local authorities acquiring slum property under the 
proposals for deferred demolition may find many old people living 
there and they will at any rate be able to make them a little more 
comfortable during the time that must elapse in some of the large cities 
before the houses can be pulled down. Finally he referred to the work 
of voluntary bodies in connexion with the social needs of the old. 
He said the statutory services must, and are being, supplemented by 
services of a very personal character given in a spirit of good neighbour- 
liness, and voluntary organizations working mainly through old people’s 
welfare committees are increasingly providing these supplementary 
services. He did not believe that there was any country in the world 
where so sensible a combination of official and unofficial effort is going 
on in unison together. 


BOOTLE POLICE REPORT 


Bootle, like other towns, has its traffic problems and its accidents, 
and these have evidently been much in the thoughts of Mr. H. E. Legg, 
the chief constable. In his report for 1953 he makes some sound 
observations which it would be well if motorists everywhere would 
heed. 

‘Generally speaking it is haste rather than speed which is the 
problem here in Bootle, as elsewhere. Impatience and non-compliance 
with traffic lights and halt signs is the cause of many accidents and near- 
accidents. There is a tendency to rush the lights and it needs emphasiz- 
ing that the amber light is a stop light, with the reservation that, if one 
is at or near the stop line, and it would be dangerous to stop suddenly, 
then, and then only, is it lawful to keep going. It also needs to be 
remembered that the green light only means “ proceed if the road is 
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It is surprising how many cyclists and motorists do no 
seem to know that halt really does mean stop. It is not surprising 
therefore, to find ideas of what is meant by “* slow, major road ahead 
varying so considerably as to reduce the effectiveness of the sign a 
some crossings. The prudent motorist is well advised to treat the sigi 
as a halt sign unless the crossing is perfectly clear.” 

There was a slight decrease in crime in 1953 compared with 1952 
There was an increase of cases of indecent assault, but the comment 
that most of these were committed by one man who Is serving a sentence 
of imprisonment shows that one must not jump to the conclusion that 
there has been a decline in morals in the borough. Like other chief 
constables, Mr. Legg complains of people who do not protect thei 
own property. Offences of housebreaking showed an increase, and 11 
is significant that, of the total of 180, 104 related to thefts of cash 
contents of pre-payment gas or electric meters. Meter thefts are a 
serious problem. Cycle stealing, though slightly less than in 1952. is 
still far too prevalent, and is often due to the carelessness of owners 
Mr. Legg says: “Time after time, one finds that folk have gone out for the 
evening, and either left their doors unlocked or, quite often, wide oper 
all ready for the thief to walk in and help himself to the contents of the 
meters or other property. Again, folk light-heartedly leave bicycles 
propped against a kerb, or leaning against a building, and seem quite 
surprised to find them gone when they return.” 

Co-operation with the press can help both the police and the press 
and through them the public. In this report it is stated that a detective 
nspector has been appointed press liaison officer. 

Two matters of importance to police authorities are the housing and 
he health of the members of the force. Mr. Legg though recognizing 
hat the most urgent housing question relates to men who are living in 
ooms, or sharing houses with others, expresses the hope that alter 
1ative accommodation will be found for those who live in flats. This 
may surprise many who do live in flats elsewhere, but Mr. Legg gives 
his reason: “ Shift work, an unpleasant, but very necessary, feature 
of police work, is not made any easier when one’s rest is disturbed by 
those noises peculiar to flat life, however considerate one’s neighbours 
try to be.” As to sickness the report states that a high rate of sick 
eave seems to have obtained over the years, but it is disturbing to find 

still maintained. A recent adjustment of the tours of duty has 
educed the incidence of night duty, and it is hoped that an impro 
nent in the sickness rate will result. 


clear.” 


WHERE TO BE MARRIED 

The second reading of the Marriage Bill in the House of Commo 
afforded an opportunity of bringing to notice something of the histor 
f our marriage laws. For a long time Nonconformists, or dissenters 
as they were then called, could only be married according to the rites of 
the Church of England in a church building, but we do not know wha 

sed to be the position if they had not been baptised or confirmed i 
the established Church. It was recalled by the private member respon- 
sible for the introduction of this Bill (Mr. Tudor Watkins) that when 
1onconformists were first allowed to be married in their own places of 
worship, notice of the application was read before the Board ot 
Guardians, no doubt because the superintendent registrar was then 
the same person as the clerk to the guardians. Later, when the two posts 
were still usually, but not always, held by the same person the notices 
were suspended in the office of the clerk to the guardians in his capacity 
as superintendent registrar unless the two appointments were held by 
different persons. This is still the practice, but now that the poor law 
has been abolished, any apparent association with the administration 
of relief has also disappeared. 

The Bill seeks to remove a grievance which is felt by some nonco! 
formists, in that they can only be married in their usual place of worship 
if one of the parties resides in the same registration district or not more 
than two miles therefrom, unless there is not in the district any church 
of his own denomination. The couple may then be married in any 
such church. The two miles limit is clearly now out of date and even 
when this restriction was introduced it is much more probable that 
persons would have walked four miles to their normal place of worship 
than two miles today when transport, either public or private, is more 
likely to be used. Even under the present law it is possible to circumvent. 
quite legally, the statutory requirements by one of the parties 
taking up temporary residence in a hotel in the district in which the 
church of their choice is situated. It seems to be very preferable 
therefore that the matter should be regulated in the manner proposed 
in the Bill. Sometimes, we believe, residence in the district has, we 
suggest improperly, been achieved by a token residence in the renting 
of a room in the hotel and leaving a suit case equipped with at leas\ 
a set of pyjamas in the room. 


You're told to settle your affairs 


By those who hope you'll settle theirs. 
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A NOVEL LICENSING APPLICATION 

The City of London Licensing Justices, sitting at the Guildhall, 
heard recently the first application to be made to them under the 
Licensing (Seamen’s Canteens) Act, 1954. 

The application, which was made under ss. 2 and 3 (2) of the Act, 
was for the grant of a beer on-licence to be enjoyed by a canteen 
trequented by Dutch seamen, in which hitherto the sale of intoxicating 
liquor had been authorized by virtue of reg. 60AA of the Defence 
General) Regulations, 1939. 

For the applicant, it was stated that he had been manager of the 
anteen since November, 1953, and that he was the holder of the 
present authorization under the defence regulation. The applicant 
declared that he was not disqualified for holding the licence under 

30 of the Licensing Act, 1953 ; he also stated that he had not entered 
nto any agreement limiting the sources from which alcholic liquors 
ould be obtained, and that soft drinks as well as beer, would be 

ivailable 

The Committee granted the application and stated that the licence 
» ould come into force on July | next. 

COMMENT 

\s the Act under which this application was made was enacted so 
ecently as February 10 last, it may be helpful to review shortly its 

provisions. 

Section 3 provides in subs. (1) for the revocation of reg. 60AA of 
he Defence (General) Regulations, 1939, on the appointed day. 
it is. of course, by virtue of this regulation that seamen’s canteens 
all over the country, have been enabled to supply intoxicating liquor 
© seamen for the past fifteen years without the premises first receiving 
he grant of a licence from the licensing justices. The ** appointed day ” 

by s. 12 of the Act, defined as being July 1, 1954,in England and 
Wales and May 28, 1954, in Scotland. 

The licensing justices’ powers under s. 3 are restricted, and they may 
ily refuse the grant of a licence authorizing the sale of intoxicating 
quor in a canteen previously enjoying that privilege, if they are 

satisfied that the canteen has been improperly conducted or, of course, 

the applicant is a disqualified person. The section also provides that 
he licensing justices may not, without the consent of the body providing 
he canteen, limit the licence to be granted by them so as to prevent 
he applicant from selling intoxicating liquors of a kind he has been 
elling prior to February, 1954. 

In the case of seamen’s canteens which it is proposed to licence for 
he first time after the coming into force of the Act, the powers of the 
icensing justices are considerably wider, although still far more cir- 

imscribed than they are when an application for a new licence is made 
inder s. 5 of the Licensing Act, 1953. Section 2 of the Act of 1954 
wovides that where a Certificate of Need has been issued by the 
Minister of Transport, the justices’ powers to refuse an application for 
he grant of a licence are limited to cases (a) where the applicant is 
lisqualified for holding a justices’ licence or is found not to be a fit and 
proper person to hold a licence (4) where the premises are found to 
% unsuitable (c) where the situation of the canteen is found to be 
ybyectionable, or (d) where the applicant or body providing the canteen 
has entered into an agreement limiting the sources from which in- 
oxicating liquor or mineral waters to be sold in the canteen, may be 
btained ; 

Section 2 also provides in subs. (2) that when application is made to 
the licensing justices, draft rules as to the persons entitled to use the 
anteen are to be prepared and submitted to the licensing justices, and 
he application for a licence shall be refused unless the body providing 
the canteen undertake to make rules in the form of the draft, with the 

vodifications, if any, required by the licensing justices, and further, 
ot to vary those rules without the consent of the licensing justices. 

Subsection (3) of s. 2 enacts that any licence granted under the Act 
» to provide that at all times at which intoxicating liquor is sold, food 

und soft drinks are also to be provided for sale. 

Other provisions of the Act which may be shortly noted are that 
»y Ss. 4 licences in England and Wales expire on April 4 each year and, 
wovided the Minister certifies that the canteen is still needed, may be 
enewed for a further period of twelve months. Subsection (3) of s. 4 
imits the grounds upon which the licensing justices may refuse an 
application for the renewal of a licence to: (a) cases in which the licensee 
» found to be either disqualified or not a fit and proper person to 
old the licence ; () cases in which the canteen rules have not been 
observed and the canteen has in other respects not been properly 
conducted or a tie has been entered into for the supply of intoxicating 
iquor or mineral water ; (c) to cases in which an order by the licensing 
ustices under s. 4 (4) for structural alterations to be made to the 
premises has not been complied with 
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Section 5 of the Act sets out the provisions relating to the transfer 
of licences and provides that the actual transfer may be authorized 
by the licensing justices or by two justices of the peace for the petty 
sessions area in which the canteen is situated sitting in a courthouse 
(s. 10 (3))._ If, however, a transfer has been authorized by two justices. 
the licence transferred shall become void after three months unless 
within that period the transfer has been confirmed by the licensing 
justices or a further transfer made under the section. The justices 
powers of refusing transfers are limited to cases in which the applicant 
for transfer is disqualified by any Act for holding a justices’ licence or 
is in other respects not a fit and proper person to hold the licence. 

Part III of sch. 1 provides that an applicant for transfer of licence 
must give notice in writing to the chief officer of police and the clerk 
to the justices. No notice has to be given, as in the Licensing Act, 1953. 
to the local authority or the holder of the licence. 

Section 6 confers rights of appeal to quarter sessions, and s. 7 con- 
tains detailed provision as to permitted hours. The permitted hours 
being those fixed under Part VII of the Licensing Act, 1953, for licensed 
premises in the district in which the canteen is situated. The effect of 
the proviso to s. 7 (1) is to sanction the consumption of liquor at a 
meal for half an hour after permitted hours if the liquor was supplied 
during permitted hours with the meal. By s. 8 of the Act, off-sales 
are prohibited and an offender is to be liable on summary conviction 
to a fine not exceeding £30. By s. 10 it is provided that the renewal of 
licences of canteens is to be effected at the general annual licensing 
meeting, and by s. 11 those sections of the Licensing Act, 1953, which 
relate to offences in licensed premises, are to be made to apply tocanteens. 

Finally by s. 12 (2) of the Act “ canteen ” is defined as including a 
part of a hostel where food or drink is supplied, whether or not the 
food or drink is separately paid for and by subs. (5) no licence granted 
under the Act shall come into force before July 1, 1954. 

(The writer is indebted to Mr. C. W. Burman, clerk to the City of 
London Licensing Justices, for information in regard to this case.) 

R.L.H. 


PENALTIES 

Blackpool—April, 1954. Bribery. Fined £5. Defendant, the head 
waitress at a hotel, went to undergo a driving test and when the 
examiner entered her car she gave him a £1 note folded up saying 
“* Here, have this for yourself.” Defendant pleaded guilty. 

Clerkenwell—April, 1954. Assault. Fourteen days’ imprisonment. 
Defendant was travelling from Euston to Glasgow on the mid- 
night train, and was awakened very gently by a train attendant 
who asked to see his ticket. Defendant swore at the attendant. 
knocked him to the ground, punched and kicked him up and 
down the corridor for half an hour ; the train attendant said that 
defendant was quite uncontrollable and would have killed him 
but for two other passengers who helped to restrain him. 

Middlesbrough—April, 1954. (1) Improperly pulling the communica- 
tion cord, (2) alighting from the train between stations. (1) Fined 
£5. (2) Fined £2. The top dentures of defendant, a merchant 
seaman, fell on to the track whilst the train was in transit between 
Middlesbrough and Thornaby and he pulled the cord. Defendant 
subsequently waited at the next station whilst his teeth were 
retrieved and forwarded to him on a later train. 

Devizes—April, 1954. Fraudulently consuming electricity (two 
charges). Laying a line connecting a supply of electricity to a 
house without consent (two charges). Fined £10 upon both the 
first and second charge and £2 upon both the third and fourth 
charge. Defendant, a doctor, had a dispute with the Southern 
Electricity Board over an account which he genuinely believed to 
be wrong. The Board disconnected his supply because he owed 
them £29 15s. Two months later the Board found that the de- 
fendant had reconnected the supply, and after it had again been 
disconnected, he again reconnected it. 

Birmingham—April, 1954. Stealing bed linen, clothing and other 
articles the property of the Prison Commissioners (two de- 
fendants). First defendant, a wardress at Birmingham prison. 
put on probation for three years. Second defendant, a prisoner, 
sentenced to four months’ imprisonment to run concurrently 
with her present sentence. The prisoner stole the articles and 
passed them through the bars of her cell to the wardress when the 
latter came on duty at night. The wardress then took them home. 

Middlesbrough—April, 1954. Overcharging for coal (thirteen charges). 
Fined a total of £97 10s., and to pay £10 10s. costs. The solicitor 
representing defendant, a fifty-two year old coal dealer, said the 
latter felt he had been victimized in being taken to court as others 
did the same, and he was instructed it was the standard practice 
in Middlesbrough. Defendant was stated to have sold small 
quantities of coal to poor people. 
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APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. A. Barnett, deputy town clerk for Wood Green, 
appointed town clerk in succession to Mr. Harold Chubb. 

Mr. Ernest W. Gill, town clerk of Bodmin, is resigning to become 
mayor of Bodmin. Mr. W. C. P. Gatley, town clerk and rating office: 
of Fowey has been appointed Mr. Gill’s successor. Mr. Gatley takes 
up his duties at Bodmin on August 1. 

Mr. Philip E. Jones, member of the clerk’s department staff fo: 
Montgomeryshire county council, has been appointed town clerk 
of Montgomery and clerk to Forden rural district council from June 
succeeding Mr. W. R. Wood. 

Mr. G. N. Waldram has been appointed deputy town clerk to succec 
Mr. G. F. Burndred, at Winchester. He is at present senior asistant 
to the Wembley corporation. Mr. Burndred has been appointed to 
similar post with the Gosport borough council. 

Mr. John N. Mason has been appointed full-time clerk to the 
Whitehaven and Workington justices, as from June 1. As a result 
there have been some transfers of legal practices in West Cumberland 
On April 1, the firm of D. J. and J. N. Mason, solicitors, of Workington 
was taken over by Milburn & Co., of which Mr. I. M. B. Mendus is 
the head, and two Whitehaven practices, Howson, Dickinson and 
Mason, and Brown, Auld and Brown, are now incorporated in the firn 
of Chapman and Baxter, of which Mr. H. F. T. Gough is the principa! 

Mr. Peter D. Perkins has been appointed clerk to Chester city 
magistrates in succession to Mr. A. E. Matthews, who has retired. 

Mr. W. G. E. Lewis, solicitor, practising with Moxon and Pett 
of Newport, has been appointed assistant solicitor to Scarborough 
Corporation. 

Sir Colin Campbell, O.B.E., clerk of the peace for the city of 
Plymouth, and until his retirement in September last, town clerk, has 
been appointed by the Minister of Housing and Local Government to 
be chairman of the Plymouth and District Rent Tribunal, with effect 
from May 1, 1954. He succeeds the late Mr. B. H. Chowen. 

Mr. A. P. Drury, town clerk of Stourbridge, has been appointed 
president of the West Midland branch of the Society of Town Clerks 
for the year beginning June 1. 


™ been 


THE WEEK IN 


From Our Lobby 


\ committee to examine the law relating to homosexuality, pro- 
stitution and soliciting is to be set up by the Home Secretary and the 
Secretary of State for Scotland. 

This was announced in the Commons by the Under-Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Sir Hugh Lucas-Tooth, when he 
replied to an adjournment debate in the course of which Mr. D. 
Donnelly (Pembroke) and Sir R. Boothby (Aberdeenshire, E.) urged a 
Royal Commission on the subject. 

Sir Hugh said there were no reliable means available for assessing 
the prevalence of homosexual practices in our society as a whole. 
The only statistical information available was that relating to the num- 
ber of offences which came to the notice of the police. Those statistics 
must be misleading to some considerable extent. In the nature of things 
the proportion of those particular offences which did not come to light 
was very high. On the other hand, the statistics were more reliable 
as a guide to what was happening than mere emotion or subjective 
impressions. 

There had been a serious increase in that activity in the country. 
and he reminded the House of the increase of cases known to the police 
in England and Wales between 1938 and 1952. Sodomy and bestiality 
increased from 134 cases in 1938 to 670 in 1952. The number of 
attempts to commit unnatural offences, including indecent assaults, 
had increased from 822 to 3,087, and offences of gross indecency 
had increased from 320 to 1,686. The reasons for the increase were 
simply not known, and it was a problem which called for very careful 
consideration. 

The question of the adequacy of the existing law was one of great 
complexity. The view had been expressed that the existing law was 
antiquated and out of harmony with modern knowledge and ideas. 

He thought there would be general agreement that the criminal law 
ought to provide effectively for the protection of the young and for the 
preservation of public order and decency. The question was whether 
the law should confine itself to securing those two objects or whether 
it should be amended so as to permit unnatural relations between 
consenting adults in private. It had to be remembered, he said, that 
such activities were no crime in many countries in the world today. 
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RETIREMENTS 

Mr. Harold Glenister has retired as clerk to the Eastbourne magis- 
trates after thirty years’ service. A partner in the firm of Davenport 
Jones and Glenister, solicitors, of Eastbourne and Hastings, Mr. 
Glenister intends to give more time to his practice, now that he has 
retired from the post he first took on a part-time basis. He was admitted 
in 1908. The new clerk to the justices is Mr. Harry Odell, assistant 
to Mr. Glenister during the latter’s thirty years in office. His previous 
appointments were as assistant to the Luton clerk, then second assistant 
to the clerk to the justices of Burnley, where he remained until he took 
the post with Mr. Glenister in 1924. 

Superintendent Herbert E. Brumhill, 
Walsall, is to retire on health grounds. 

Superintendent James G. Dore of Aylesbury has retired aftes 
thirty-five years’ service in Buckinghamshire county police. 

Detective Inspector Leonard Bennett has retired from Liverpool 
city force after thirty years’ service. 

Inspector William Albert Williamson, of Birkenhead police force 
is retiring after thirty years’ service. 


deputy chief constable for 


OBITUARY 


Mr. David Thomas Griffiths, O.B.E., town clerk of Southwark 
since 1930, has died at the age of sixty-four. He qualified as a solicitor 
in 1916, after being articled to the town clerk of Llanelly, his native 
town. During his articled period, he twice won the “ T. W. James ” 
Law Prize awarded in connexion with the tutorial sessional lectures held 
at Swansea by Professor Levi of Aberystwyth. After thirteen years 
as assistant in the Llanelly town clerk’s office, he was appointed 
assistant solicitor to Southwark in 1919. He became solicitor to the 
council in 1922, and seven years later he combined that post with his 
appointment as town clerk of Southwark. Mr. Griffiths was the first 
Welshman to become president of the Metropolitan Town Clerks 
That was in 1940. 

Ex-chief superintendent Robert Heath, former deputy chief constable 
of Staffordshire, has died, aged eighty-five. 


PARLIAMENT 
Correspondent 


The Cambridge Department of Criminal Science had been carrying 
out an exhaustive inquiry into sexual offences, and the Home Secretary 
had recently received a preliminary report of the result of that inquiry 
The survey covered all sexual offences reported to the police in 1947 
in fourteen police areas. It showed that 986 persons were convicted ol 
homosexual and unnatural offences. Of those, 257 were indictable 
offences involving 402 male victims or accomplices. The great 
majority of those victims or accomplices were under the age ol 
sixteen. Only eleven per cent. of the whole were over twenty-one, 
and there was only one conviction involving the case of an adult 
with an adult in private. Virtually the whole of the non-indictable 
offences occurred in public places, and, again, only one offender in 
the non-indictable class was convicted for acts committed in private. 

Dealing with the treatment of homosexual offenders and prisoners, 
Sir Hugh said that what medical science could do for those prisoners 
who were willing and able to be helped by psychological treatment was 
done today. Visiting psychotherapists had been appointed at certain 
prisons. Prison medical officers elsewhere submitted to the Prison 
Commissioners the names of any prisoners serving substantial 
sentences whom they thought were likely to benefit by treatment from 
such psychotherapists with a view to transferring the prisoner to a 
prison where the treatment would be available. 

There was a scheme for prisoners who were serving sentences which 
were too short for transfer to be effective, to be seen by visiting psy- 
chiatrists from regional hospital boards, and the treatment was often 
started with a view to continuation after release from prison. Finally 
the Prison Commissioners proposed to build a special establishment for 
mentally abnormal prisoners, and sexual cases and homosexual! 
cases would certainly be included among those. 

** We do wnat we can for those who can benefit * he went on, ** but 
those who can benefit are a minority. Psychotherapy cannot be im- 
posed upon an unwilling person. It is essential, if it is to be effective 
that the person should have a good intelligence and a genuine desire 
for a cure. Where these conditions exist great benefits can result 
from treatment and if complete normalcy cannot be restored at any 
event a considerable measure of adjustment can be achieved”. But 
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offenders who were “ g or not sincere 


and for them psychological treatment was 


c «ll 


to be cured 


JUVENILE COURTS, SOUTH LONDON 

Li.-Col. M. Lipton (Brixton) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department what provision was being made for additional 
uvenile courts in South London to deal with the growing number 
Cases 

The Secretary State the Home Department, Sir David 
Maxwell Fyfe, replied that last August, in order to relieve the congestion 
it Lambeth Juvenile Court, it was arranged that the court should 
it twice instead of once a week. Alternative premises were being 
the second court, and also for the South-Eastern Juvenile 
rt which sat at Tower Bridge 


ol for 


ought for 
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Progress of Bills 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 
Wednesday, April 28 
SLAUGHTERHOUSES BILL, read 2a. 
Thursday, April 29 
Supreme Court Orricers (PeNsIons) BILL, read 2a 
Friday, April 30 
SUPERANNUATION (PRESIDENT OF INDUSTRIAI 


Cour?) But. read 2a 


SLAUGHTERHOUSES 


( onsequent on the Government's decision to end meat control 

1 July | next, local authorities are at present busying themselves 
n preparations for local slaughtering arrangements, in order 
that they may discharge the duty which will shortly be placed 
ipon them by Parliament, namely (in the words of the Slaughter- 
houses Bill), “ if and so far as it appears to them that additional 
laughterhouse facilities are required in their district having 
egard to the requirements of persons making use of such 
facilities, to make such use of their powers under any enact- 
nent or statutory order as they think expedient for securing the 
provision of the facilities required.” 

This new duty raises a number of extremely difficult problems 
or most authorities, but broadly speaking, it seems that a local 
iuthority (7. o4 

the Food the 
English Part sec 


, a county borough or county district: see s 
and Act, 1938, with which Part I 
of the new Bill is to be construed as one 
6 (4)) will have to come to one of the three following decisions: 

(a) that the Council public 


Drugs 


vill themselves have to provide ; 
tughterhouse 
(+) that facilities which provided bs 
nterprise within the district will be adequate : 
(c) that adequate facilities will be available in an adjoining 
listrict making (a) unnecessary, and (+) undesirable 


the will be private 


or 


In coming to their decision, the authority must consider the 
probable effect of the eventual decisions of the Government 
the long-term policy of “ moderate concentration of 
slaughterhouses (which is not expected to become effective for 
it least five years) : , the probability of a permanent large- 
scale slaughterhouse being established in the district or within a 
Further, whichever decision is taken, the 
the number private 
slaughterhouses in use, or limit the number of new ones opened 
Their powers on this subject, under the 1938 Act as it will be 


on 
le 


reasonable distance 


ocal authority may decide to reduce of 


imended by the new Bill, may be summarized as follow 

(i) If 
it the commencement of the new 
to (il) below) for 
thirteen months (Food and Drugs 


a licence is in force in reference to particular premises 
Act, it remain in 
normal! 


will force 


duration, not exceeding 
Act, 1938, s. 57 (7)). It may 
%© renewed only if cl. 3 (2) of the Bill applies, and the renewal 
nay be for a period of more than thirteen months, but so that the 
licence shall end not later than 31.7.1959 (cl.3 (1)). If the Council 
efuse to renew the licence, they may have to face an appeal under 

57 (6) of the 1938 Act, and they should have public health 
grounds related to the condition, etc., 
refusal : 


(subject its 


lig of the premises) 


ion has been passed as 


for any such unless a resolut 
nentioned below 

(11) New applications for a licence, as distinct from renewals. 
should be refused, unless the premises have been previously 
(2)), or the consent of the Minister 


In any such case an officer of the 


? 


licensed or registered (cl. 3 
of Food is obtained (ihid.) 


authority must inspect the premises and report thereon (1938 Act. 
s. 57 (2), proviso—not to be repealed). 

(iii) If the authority have provided a public slaughterhouse 
(s. 61 (2), 1938 Act), or if adequate public facilities have been 
provided in the district of another authority (cl. 4 (1)), they may 
pass a resolution (which must be advertised and approved by the 
Minister : s. 61 (2) and (3)), determining that no fresh licences 
shall be issued and that all existing licences shall cease to have 
effect. Further, if they are satisfied there are sufficient (private) 
facilities available in the district they may by resolution (which 
also requires approval and public advertisement: cl. 4 (3)) 
determine that no licences shall be granted in respect of premises 
not licensed on the date of the resolution (cl. 4 (2)). 

In most circumstances where a resolution of either type men 
tioned in (iii) above is passed, any person having an interest 
in premises licensed at that date will be entitled to compen 
sation (cl. 5 (1), and see cl. 5 (2)), to be assessed by the Lands 
Tribunal in any case of dispute, and towards which the Ministe 
may make a grant to the local authority of an amount not 
exceeding one half (cl. 5 (3) and (4)). No provision is made fo: 
compensation to a local authority where they have provided « 
public abbatoir and have subsequently had to close it in pursuance 
of the policy of “ moderate concentration.” 

To revert to the three possible courses that may be adopted b) 
a particular local authority, the following points may require 
consideration in connexion therewith : 

(a) Provision of a public slaughterhouse. 

Provision may be made, by acquiring by purchase, lease o 
otherwise land, and erecting a slaughterhouse thereon, or by 
similarly acquiring an existing building (cl. 1 (2) and 1938 Act, 
s. 60 (1)). Compulsory purchase powers may be obtained through 
the normal procedure of the Acquisition of Land (Authorisation 
Procedure) Act, 1946, by virtue of the incorporation in the Food 
and Drugs Act, 1938 (see s. 96 (1)) of s. 306 of the Public Health 
Act, 1936 (as amended), but the new Bill does not give any powers 
of compulsory leasing, as had been suggested by the Interdepart 
mental Committee in their Interim Report. Land (or a building) 
may be acquired outside the local authority's area, subject to the 
consent of the local authority for that district, but that consent 
may not be unreasonably withheld (Food and Drugs Act, 1938, 
s. 60 (1)). Where a public slaughterhouse has been provided, it is 
the duty of the local authority to make byelaws “ for securing 
that the slaughterhouse is kept in a sanitary condition and |s 
properly managed and for preventing cruelty therein * (Food and 
Drugs Act, 1938, s. 60 (2) (a)). The model byelaws of the 
Ministry are at present out of print and are understood to be 
undergoing revision ; moreover, it is not clear what relationship 
these byelaws will have to the regulations to be made by the 
Minister under cl. 7 (2) (d), (e) and (/) of the Food and Drugs 
Amendment Bill now before Parliament. The authority may 
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make such charges for the use of their slaughterhouse as the 
Minister may approve (s. 60 (2) (6)); these charges may be 


varied (even if originally made under a local Act: cl. 2 (3) of 
the Slaughterhouses Bill), and they may be made in respect of 
any services provided at the slaughterhouse (cl. 2 (2), ibid.). 


(+) Private slaughterhouses. 

(c) Public slaughterhouse in adjoining district. 

Matters connected with licensing in either of these circum- 
stances have already been discussed. It remains to emphasize 
that a local authority who decide not to provide a public 
slaughterhouse because they consider adequate facilities exist 
in an adjoining district, may do so because those facilities are 
available at either public or private premises. They will, how 
ever, be able to limit the number of private slaughterhouses in 
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their own district only if the facilities in the adjoining district have 
been provided by the “foreign” authority (see para. (iii) 
above, and cl. 4 (1) of the Bill). 

Finally, the new Bill substitutes (cl. 6 (1)) the following 
definition of “ slaughterhouse,” for that appearing in s. 100 (1) 
of the 1938 Act, namely “a place for slaughtering animals the 
flesh of which is intended for sale for human consumption, and 
includes any place available in connexion therewith for the 
confinement of animals while awaiting slaughter there or for 
keeping, or subjecting to any treatment or process, products 
of the slaughtering of animals there.’ The effect of this extension 
in the definition (and * slaughtering facilities ’’ are to be con- 
strued accordingly) is to bring within the terms, lairage accom 
modation and accommodation for the storage of the meat and 
by-products. JLF.G 


SHEER EGOISM 


Philologists of the school of Jung have often busied themselves 
with the esoteric significance of certain words, especially those 
associated with the primeval origins of life. | Undoubtedly, in 
many languages, these words have an unusual and mysterious 
sound and appearance. One such is the English word egg, 
the look of which is certainly unique in our language ; the French 
veuf, the German Ei, the Italian uovo, the Latin ovum and the 
Greek don, are just as peculiar. There is, one knows, something a 
little frightening to primitive man in the impenetrable processes of 
fecundation, conception and birth—a sentiment which is reflected 
in the names he invents for that queer elliptical object, apparently 
inanimate, and yet containing within itself an embryonic life. 

Philosophers concerned with the theory of causation have 
speculated on the question which came first—the hen or the egg. 
The Latin phrase ab ovo—* from its origins *’—aptly expresses 
the idea of the egg as a symbol of the beginning of things. The 
mythologies of many nations regard it as the source of all life 
upon the earth. It must have been a startling discovery for 
early man to find he could use it, at his choice, as a reproductive 
agency or an article of diet. 

Now the new discoveries are being grafted on the old. Re- 
search-workers at the experimental centre in Amersham, Bucks., 
have used radio-active carbon dioxide “ waste ” to grow algae 
the minute organisms that are found in pond-scum. These in 
turn became radio-active, and the protein derived from them was 
mixed into a bread-pill, which was fed to a hen,at the Mill Hill 
Institute for Medical Research. In due time this historic bird 
laid a clutch of eggs, some of which were found to be extremely 
potent in radio-activity. These are now available for the further 
experimental production of isotopes. Unlike the curate in the 
story, the spokesman at Amersham finds these eggs wholly 
good ; they are, he says, literally worth their weight in gold. 
it is to be hoped that he will not tempt Providence by putting 
them all in one basket or teaching his grandmother to suck 
them. What has happened to the hen we are not told ; we can 
only trust she will not suffer the fate of the proverbial goose 
which was slaughtered to satisfy its owner’s greed, with dis- 
appointing results. In any event, the new methods will no doubt 
enable experts to flout the old saying and count their chickens 
before they are hatched. 

One thing we are concerned about—and we hope the scientists 
are, too—and that is that none of these radio-active eggs may 
come on to the market and find themselves in the housewife’s 
shopping bag. In Wilson vy. Rickett, Cockerell & Co. [1954] 
1 All E.R. 868 (the name of the defendants is suggestive, since 
we are dealing with hens and eggs) it has taken the Court of 
Appeal a three-day hearing to decide that the vendor of a con- 
signment of coal which, unknown to him and the householder, 


contains an explosive detonator, is liable under s. 14 of the 
Sale of Goods Act, 1891. He cannot escape liability on the 
ground that the coal itself was of merchantable quality and 
reasonably fit for the purpose for which it was required, even 
though the hidden explosive (which was not) was something he 
never contracted to sell and about which there was no implied 
warranty ; the defendants’ argument, as the Master of the Rolls 
satirically remarked, treated it as ** something else thrown in, as 
it were, with the coal by way of bonus or gift.”” We hope the 
day may never come when the grocer tries similarly to justify 
the delivery of radio-active eggs for the breakfast-table, pointing 
out that the eggs themselves are quite all right, but the isotopes 
having got in by mistake, will not be charged for 

It is not surprising that a specialist like Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson, lecturer in mathematics at Christ Church, Oxford 
(alias Lewis Carroll), foresaw this kind of situation. In Through 
the Looking Glass Alice found herself, it will be remembered 
n the dark little shop kept by a Sheep in spectacles : 

** | should like to buy an egg, please ” Alice said timidly. 

** How do you sell them ?” 

* Fivepence-farthing for one—twopence for two,” the Sheep 
replied. . . Only you must eat them both, if you buy two.” 

“Then I'll have one, please’, said Alice, as she put the money down 
on the counter. For she thought to herself, ** They mightn’t be at all 
nice, you know.” 

Cautious little Alice! It is a pity her forethought did not 
commend itself to the wife petitioner who has recently failed in 
a cruelty suit in the Court of Appeal. The husband had com- 
plained that he had been given too many boiled eggs at meal- 
times, and by way of protest at this monotonous fare he threw 
one of them across the table, but failed, by accident or design, to 
hit his wife who was sitting opposite. “It must have been a 
pretty bad shot,” opined Singleton, L.J., adding—* An odd 
shot with an egg is not cruelty ; but if you go on doing it I 
suppose it may be.”’ Hodson, L.J., was of opinion that it was 
not cruelty but “‘ a waste of eggs,’ even though the episode had 
taken place in the days of plenty before the War. Whether the 
throwing of a radio-active egg, rich in isotopes, amounts to 
cruelty is a question left open for future decision. 

We shrink from expressing our own views on the propriety 
of egg-throwing at breakfast-time, except to remark that a lot 
depends on whether it was soft-boiled, scrambled or hard. 
Charles Dickens, at any rate, would have had strong views on the 
subject, as is shown, mutgtis mutandis, by the following conversa- 
tion-piece from Nicholas Nickleby : 

“It’s very easy to talk,”’ said Mrs. Mantalini. 

** Not so easy when one is eating a demnition egg,”’ replied Mr. 
Mantalini; “ for the yolk runs down the waistcoat, and yolk of 
egg does not match any waistcoat but a yellow waistcoat, demmit.”" 

A.L.P. 
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1.— Dangerous Structure— Owner unknown. 

The council wish to serve notice in respect of a dangerous structure. 
This structure consists of a dilapidated wall situated along the top edge 
of a rock face beneath which runs a public footpath. To remove the 
danger, it is necessary that the wall should either be completely 
demolished or extensively built-up. The service of notice presents 
difficulty as the ownership of the property in question cannot be 
ascertained with any degree of certainty. PULVER. 

inswer 

The notice should be served on the owners or occupiers so far as 
known, and also on the premises. Complaint may then be made to 
the justices who should make an order even if the owner is unknown. 
If the owner is not then ascertainable so as to enable the order to be 
served, the council should demolish or repair the wall themselves ; 
see s. 75 of the Towns Improvement Clauses Act, 1847, which was 
framed to meet just such a case. 


2.—Election—Casual vacancy—Councillor not retiring in same year 
Combination with ordinary election. 

This urban district council consists of twenty-one members, one- 
third of whom retire annually. One member, whose normal date of 
retirement is 1955, has sent his resignation in writing to the clerk of the 
council and such resignation has been reported to the council. 

1. Will you please advise whether the following assumptions are 
correct 

(a) That no election can be held until notice in writing of the vacancy 
has been given to the clerk of the council by two local government 
electors for the urban district ; 

(b) That on such notice in writing being given a bye-election must 
be held unless the notice is delayed until six months prior to normal 
retirement in 1955? 

2. Assuming no such notice in writing is received, are any steps open 
to the council to fill the vacancy ? ARENA, 
Answer. 

We agree, as regards | (a), that is to say, so long as the matter rests 
solely on the resignation. But it is plainly not the intention of the 
Act that the electorate should thus remain unrepresented for a year or 
two years, and therefore s. 64 (c) comes into play at the end of six 
months, followed by s. 67 (1) (a), unless the notice by electors has been 
given so as to enable an earlier election to be held 


3.—Highway— Refuge islands on classified roads. 

A number of roads in boroughs and urban districts in this county 
have recently been placed by the Minister of Transport (acting under 
s. 17 (2) of the Ministry of Transport Act, 1919) in the class II system 
of roads, and by s. 31 (2) of the Local Government Act, 1929, the 
county council have become the highway authority as respects such 
roads. Section 127 of the Local Government Act, 1948, enables 
borough and urban district councils to enter into agreements with 
county councils for the transfer to county councils of the property 
and liabilities of the borough and urban district councils relating to 
roads which become county roads, as above. Before the transfer of 
the roads to the county council, the borough and urban district 
councils (acting as highway authorities and pursuant to the provisions 
of the Road Traffic Act, 1930, ss. 48 and 55) provided refuge islands 
with “ Keep Left bollards and signs within the limits of the roads. 
The question has arisen whether the refuge islands and signs (i) 
actually form part of the highway itself and as such have been trans- 
ferred to and are now vested in the county council consequent on the 
classification of the road, or (ii) constitute “ property or liabilities * 
which are retained by the borough or urban district councils and must 
continue to be maintained by them unless transferred to the county 
council under s. 127 of the Local Government Act, 1948. Your views 
would be appreciated. PROPRIUS. 

Answer. 

The signs and refuges were erected by the borough and urban district 
councils acting as highway authorities. Upon the classification of the 
roads the county council becomes the highway authority for such 
roads (Local Government Act, 1929, s. 31 (2)) and this, in our opinion, 
transfers both the property and the liabilities in the signs and refuges to 
the county council, without the necessity of an agreement under the 
Local Government Act, 1948, s. 127. 
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4.—Licensing— Meeting of 
, May this be 


* registered” address 
another registered club. 

In Paterson, 1953, it mentions on p. 603 in note (5) re club premises 
that in Humphrey v. Tudgay (1915) it was held that a registered club 


may On a special occasion meet in some room elsewhere . . . and liquor 
lawfully belonging to the club can be taken there and supplied to 
members. Do you think that this “* room ” could be the ballroom of 
another registered club and if so what is the position of the members 
of that club while the former members are in possession of part of their 
premises ? 

Secondly, under these circumstances would a court be in order 
granting an extension of permitted hours for a special occasion under 
s. 57 of Licensing Act, 1910? 

Thirdly, can a licensee apply for an occasional licence to sell liquo1 
on registered club premises to all members of the public, and if so what 
happens to the registered club and its liquor during the period of the 
occasional licence ? OcCLUB. 

Answer. 

The decision in Humphrey v. Tudgay (1915) 79 J.P. 93, is not easily 
fitted into the pattern of the general law and caution must be exercised 
in forecasting the extent to which the High Court would be prepared to 
extend its scope. But there is nothing in the judgments to indicate 
that the decision of the Divisional Court would have been different if 
the premises to which the Ashtead Village Club had removed itself 
on a single occasion had been premises occupied by another registered 
club instead of the village school. If, on the authority of Humphrey v. 
Tudgay, supra, a club removes itself on a special occasion to part of 
the premises of another registered club, each club must comply with 
the licensing laws separately from the other. 

There is no case law which indicates that it is appropriate to grant 
to the secretary of a registered club a special order of exemption from 
permitted hours in relation to premises used by a registered club othe: 
than the “ registered ” address. Watson v. Culley (1926) 90 J.P. 119, 
is authority for the statement that the permitted hours provisions do 
not apply in such a case ; but s. 100 (1) (a) of the Licensing Act, 1953, 
makes it an offence to supply or consume intoxicating liquor on the 
premises of a registered club except during permitted hours, and we 
doubt whether the decision in Watson v. Culley, supra, would protect 
the “visiting” club in the circumstances outlined by our correspondent. 

In Brown v. Drew [1953] 2 All E.R. 689, it was held that an occasional! 
licence was properly granted to the holder of an on-licence so as to 
enable him to sell intoxicating liquor in other already licensed premises, 
and we think that this decision is wide enough to enable an occasional 
licence to be granted so as to permit sales of intoxicating liquor in 
premises occupied by a registered club. In such a case, the registered 
club would carry on its functions separately from the carrying on of 
a licensed business under the same roof. 

The situation outlined by our correspondent is full of complications. 
and with no case law furnishing a reliable guide we cannot give exact 
answers to our correspondent’s questions. 


.—Licensing—Notices of application for new licence— Service by post. 

i" should very much value your opinion as to the proper method of 
serving on the clerk to the licensing justices a notice of intended 
application for the grant of a new licence under the above-mentioned Act. 

Sub-paragraph | (c) and para. 2 of the third schedule to the Act read 
as follows : 

l(c). “ Not less than twenty-one days before the application 
give notice in writing to the chief officer of police, the clerk to the 
licensing justices and 

(i) if the premises are in an urban parish, to the clerk to the rating 
authority ; 

(ii) if the premises are in a rural parish, to the chairman of the parish 
council or if there is no parish council to the chairman of the 
parish meeting.” : 

2. “ A notice under subpara. (c) of the preceding paragraph, if 
served by post on the chief officer of police, the clerk to the rating 
authority or the chairman of the parish council or parish meeting, shall 
be served by registered post.” 

You will note, of course, that there is no mention of the clerk to the 
licensing justices in para. 

Section 162 of the Act, however, provides as follows : 

162. ‘“* Subject to any express provision in this Act, or of the rules 
made under s. 91 (2) of this Act or s. 99 (2) of this Act, any notice or 
document other than a summons required or authorized to be given 
under this Act may be served by post.” 

It may be that this section would be considered sufficient authority 
for holding that serving the clerk by post is a compliance with the 
directions contained in subpara. | (c) of the third schedule. 

Reference to Paterson does not assist one because on p. 78 of the 
latest edition it is stated that : “* The above notices (included among 
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which is the notice to the clerk), if sent by post, must be served by 
registered post.”” Unfortunately, I think you will agree, the intention 
of the legislators is not expressed so clearly in the Act. 

My view, for what it is worth, is that, to avoid unnecessary risk, it 
would be wiser to deliver by hand the notice to the clerk, which appears 
to me to be a mode of service which cannot be questioned, but I await 
your reply with interest. ORDINE. 

Answer. 

Our correspondent sets out the law correctly. It is not a require- 
ment of the Licensing Act, 1953, that a notice given under subpara. 2 
of the third schedule, to the clerk to licensing justices, if it is served by 
post, shall be served by registered post : a notice, served by post on 
the chief officer of police or the clerk to the rating authority or the 
chairman of the parish council or parish meeting, is insufficiently 
served by post if not by registered post. 

We agree with our correspondent that delivery by hand is less likely 
to be questioned ; and, of course, service by registered post on the 
clerk to licensing justices, although not required by the statute, is 
more easily proved if any question should arise. 

The note in Paterson, 62nd Edn., at p. 78, 
the statute prescribes. 


is rather wider than 


6.—Licensing—Service of certain notices on police—New law 
stituting “* chief officer of police” for ** superintendent of police. 

I am wondering whether your attention has been drawn to the 
provisions in the Licensing Act, 1953, with regard to the service of 
notices on the police in connexion with applications for new licences, 
transfers, and protection orders. In all these cases the 1953 Act 
refers to the notices being served on the “ chief officer of police,”and 
it seems to be quite clear that in districts outside London this means 
the chief constable for the county. Under the 1910 Act these notices 
were to be served upon the superintendent of police of the district. 
This change of procedure, if intended, means that in counties the 
notices should be served on the chief constable, who would in turn 
have to transmit them to his superintendent. In the case of occasional 
licences where twenty-four hours’ notice is sufficient, the procedure is, 
of course, unworkable. 

It has been suggested that the only way to make the Act work is for 
the notice to be addressed to the “ chief officer of police for the area ” 
and address it to the police station at which the divisional superin- 
tendent has his office. Do you think this procedure complies with the 
Act? OBLAT. 


sub- 
ro 





IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1939) 
Patron: HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


The Rt. Hon. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, 

K.G., P.C. 

Chairman of the Council: Professor H. R. DEAN, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. 
Hon. Treasurer: Mr. DICKSON WRIGHT, F.R.C.S. 
Director: Dr. JAMES CRAIGIE, O.B.E., F.R.S. 

The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London and the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England and is governed by repre- 
sentatives of many medical and scientific institutions. It is 
a centre for research and information on Cancer and carries 
on continuous and systematic investigations in up-to-date 
laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has so increased 
that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 


Legacies, Donations, and Subscriptions are 
urgently needed for the maintenance and 
extension of our Work 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 


Mr. Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S., at Royal College of Surgeons, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund (Treasurer, Mr. Dickson 
Wright, F.R.C.S.), at Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the purpose of 
Scientific Research, and I direct that the Treasurer’s receipt 
shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 


President : 
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Answer. 

It was to make the provisions of licensing law consistent with othe: 
modern enactments that the Licensing Act, 1953, required that notices 
directed to the police should be served on the chief officer rather than 
on an officer of subordinate rank. 

The inconveniences occasioned by the change, it is suggested, are 
more apparent than real: a chief officer of police of a county is in 
occupation of every police station in the county, and there is nothing 
to prevent his authorizing a subordinate officer to accept service o! 
any document, and to take appropriate action thereon, on his behalf 


7.—Magistrates—Jurisdiction and powers—Issue of summons bh) 
justice who is chairman of a local authority on an information lai 
by that authority. 

On occasions this council prosecute in the local police court in 
cases of wilful damage to council property. The cases are usually 
brought under s. 14 of the Criminal Justice Administration Act, 1914, 
and usually the offenders are juveniles. The informations are laid in 
my name as clerk of the council, and up to recently I have laid these 
informations before the chairman of the council as a justice of the 
peace. On the last occasion, however, the clerk to the magistrates 
expressed dislike to the informations being laid before the chairman 
of the council in his capacity as a justice, and requested me to lay them 
before some other justice. 

I shall be glad if you will let me know whether there is any reason wh) 
informations in such cases should not be laid before the chairman of 
the council, and whether an information so laid is in any respect bad 

Answer. TORQUAT 

As a matter of practice we should have thought it better for the 
information to be laid before a justice who is not a member of the 
council which decides on the prosecution, but as a matter of law we 
think : 

(a) Informations are laid before a justice and not before a magis 
trates’ court. Therefore s. 3 (1) Justices of the Peace Act, 1949, does 
not apply. 

(b) The issuing of a summons is a judicial act, but the chairman is 
not a party to the proceedings and in any event, on the cases, there 
must be a substantial interest, so as to make it likely that a justice has 
a real bias, for him to be disqualified on the ground of bias. 

Our view is, therefore, that if it is necessary or expedient such an 
information can be laid before the chairman, and objection on that 
ground could not successfully be taken to it. 


WELFARE 
WORK 


wih SYMPATHY 
with EFFICIENCY ... not red tape 
wih CHRISTIAN PRACTICE 


. not secular ideals 


not sentiment 


You can help our work for disabled 
women and deprived children by sending a 
gift to the Hon. Treasurer 


Grooms Crippleage 


(ESTABLISHED 1866) 
37, Sekforde Street, London, E.C.1 


John Groom's Crippleage is not State aided It is registered in accordance with the 
National Assistance Act, 1948. 
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Magistrates Practice and procedure—Examining justices—Taking abuts on the existing highway whichis repairable by the inhabitants at 
ndant’s evidence account—Effect of Card v. Salmon | large. dnswer. PARANA, 
1 All E.R. 324—Adding charges after hearing the defence. (a) The street becomes a new street only for the purposes of the 
ise submit the following queries relating to the hearing — byelaws and the council should pay one half and the owner the othe: 
1g Magistrates half of making up the added strip for the reasons given in question (4). 
| be glad to know whether you would alter the = posta (b) See (a) above. 
13 J.P $60 1g regs ) the recent decision ol Card v. 
ined 195 +" 1 wy Segue WS Ge HE RS Ce 10.—Rating and Valuation—Garage— Removable by tenant by agreement. 
My own view (based on s. 7 of the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952) A local authority has consented to the erection, by and at the expense 
hat vour opinion still remains correct but a contrary view appears of, tenants of council houses, of garages. The garages are of the usual 
the article on committals for trial in The Magistrate W0od or asbestos construction and are sited within the curtilage of the 
garden belonging to the council house. The valuation officer of the 
Inland Revenue Valuation Department has made proposals for the 
alteration of the valuation list by raising the assessment of the houses 
concerned. In the proposals the tenant is named as the occupier and 
the authority as owners of the garage. In point of fact the ownership 
of the structure so far as the authority is concerned remains with the 
tenant. By reason of a resolution adopted by the authority under 
s. 11 (1) of the Rating and Valuation Act, 1925, the rates of the houses 
in question are payable by the authority. Apart from that, the 
authority's sch. A assessment will be increased. It will be appreciated 
if you will kindly advise whether, in your opinion, the valuation officer's 
contention that the garages must be regarded as part and parcel of the 
one whole rateable hereditament is correct, or whether, alternatively 
the authority can insist upon a separate assessment for the garage 
Please quote any relevant cases. AQEN 
Answer. 

We suppose that “ garages of the normal wood or asbestos con- 
struction ” are necessarily affixed to the freehold ; there will be a 
concrete floor which is the landlord’s property in any event, and to 
that extent at least the value of the premises is increased. As between 
landlord and tenant, it may be that the affixed superstructures are 
treated as tenant’s fixtures, which he may remove, just as a fixed bath 
can be so treated by agreement when the landlord gives permission for 
its installation. The piping installed with it will remain when the bath 
is removed, like the garage floor, and we think the garage (or bath) is 
part of the hereditament for the present purpose, so long as fixed in 
ming that it is your view that if the magistrates POSition. This seems to us to_follow from Kirby v. Hunslet Union 
eir memories as regards the evidence while they are issessment Committee (1906) 70 J.P. 50. See also remarks of 

Jenkins, J., in Cardiff Rating Authority v. Guest, Keen, Baldwin's Co 


be taken i 
September October, 1953 
Apart from other considerations, if the issue of “ prima facie case 
na fact case ** is settled at the close of the case for the prose- 
tion. one might well wonder why the accused's solicitor or counsel 
wuld be given the right to address the court once (and with the 
ive of the court, where witnesses are also called, twice) where the 
dant gives evidence, under r. 5 (7). Presumably these speeches 
e additional to any submission made at the close of the case for the 
osecution which can be made whether or not the accused gives evidence. 
B) If a submission is made that there is no case to answer, does 
te a question of law entitling the prosecutor to 
can he only reply when a specific point of law is raised? 
nore for the moment the right of reply under r. 5 (7)). I have 
d proceedings before examining magistrates but of course a 


Oo 


uere 


point arises on summary trial 
Supposing that the examining magistrates decide that there 
ise to wer upon the charge before the court, it is clear that 
he Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952, they may commit 
r charge in respect of which the evidence discloses a 
Must this other charge be put to the accused under 
the magistrate even after putting the original charge 
t the opening and under r. 5 (4) and after hearing the evidence 
xeeches, still commit for a different charge disclosed? This 
ather unfair because the accused has no opportunity of answer- 
t lcansee nothing in the Actor Rules to prevent this being done 
like to be clear in my own mind whether | am 


cas 


i 
ould 


should send for the notes alone and read them them- ; 
7 1 tee ay ; : Ltd. [1949] 1 All E.R. 27, at p. 36: “ things which once installed in the 


hat they should not ask the clerk to bring the notes so 


id them to them. For the purpose of this supplemental hereditament would normally remain in situ and only be removed by a 


assuming the notes are legible and clear. J. Temoigut process amounting to pulling down or taking to pieces.” We there 
; - fore think the valuation officer is right, and that the garage should noi 


inswer 
\) We think the answer referred to is still correct and is supported 5 entered as a separate rateable hereditament 


7 (1) Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952. We cannot discuss here in . 

ill the article referred to, but we would point out that in Card v 
Salmon pra, the court was considering a case where a notice to Th hild a 
produce on which the prosecution relied had been given and the issue ese af | ren nee 
was whether it was a good notice. Even without this decision, this 
would seem clearly to be an issue for the court of trial. Rule § (7) 
provides that the defendant's advocates shall be heard on his behalf Sa 
which means, in our view, that any submission of no case should be positive 
ncluded in his speech 

(B) We think that the prosecution can reply, apart from r. 5 (7), 

the defence argue that even if the evidence for the prosecution were 
accepted it would not in law support a conviction for any indictable 
offence. The practice is for either side to be allowed to reply to a 
point of law raised by the other. 

(C) The justices must decide, under r. 5 (3), what indictable charge 
or charges the prosecution’s evidence discloses, and any not already 
before the court must then be written down and read to the accused. 
No fresh charge can be added thereafter, but the decision whether to 
commit for trial on any or all of those charges is not taken until after 
he defence have been heard, together with any reply by the prosecution 
inder r. 5 (7) 

(D) We agree that if the notes are legible and clear it is better for the 100,000 children 
a to send for them, and not to ask the clerk to bring them and are helped by the 
read them 


Every year nearly 


National Society 


9.Public Health Act, 1925, s. 30—Private street expenses for the Prevention 
\ t " ~s1* > ‘re q g g > r - » a ~ TT . . : . » 

Within my council's area there is a road which has been maintained of Cruelty to Children. To continue its vital work funds are 

»y the inhabitants at large for a long time. In August, 1937, my . 

counci! made an order declaring this road to be a new street within the 

meaning of s. 30 of the Public Health Act, 1925, as it was envisaged entirely on vo/untary gifts. We need positive help... vour help 

that housing development would take place along this road. The . 

war years intervened and development on a large scale has now begun. when advising on wills and bequests remember the 


The problem facing me is 
(a) whether the owners of the land now being developed are e e e + 
entirely responsible for the cost of making up such portion of land 


as will constitute a new street, and form part of the existing high- 
way up to the width laid down in the council’s byelaws ; or ; ; PRESIDENT : H.R.H. PRINCESS MARGARET 

(6) whether such owners and the council should each be responsible Information gladly supplied on application to THE DIRECTOR, N.S.P.C.C 
for fifty per cent. of the cost, as one half of the portion of land to be added VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, WC2. Phone: Gerrard 2774 


urgently needed—the Society is not nationalised and depends 
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NORFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL 


Children’s Department 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of a Senior Visiting Officer (female), to 
work in the Children’s Department and in 
particular to carry out special inquiries in 
connexion with admission of children into 
care from unsuitable homes, and their sub- 
sequent rehabilitation. It is essential that can- 
didates should be experienced case workers. 
Possession of Home Office Certificate in Child 
Care an advantage. 

Salary scale Grade A.P.T. LV (£580 x£15 to 
£625). The appointment is subject to the pro- 
visions of the Local Government Superannua- 
tion Acts. 

Applications should be made on forms 
obtainable from The Children’s Officer, 23 
Thorpe Road, Norwich, to whom they should 
be returned by May 22, 1954. 


WESTMORLAND 


Appointment of Justices’ Clerks 


APPLICATIONS are invited from duly quali- 
fied persons for appointment as : 

1. Part-time Justices’ Clerk for the East 
Ward Division (Courts at Appleby and Kirkby 
Stephen). Personal salary scale £400 «x £50 
£500. 

2. Part-time Justices’ Clerk for the Kendal 
Borough, Kendal Ward and Lonsdale Ward 
Divisions (Courts at Kendal, Milnthorpe and 
Kirkby Lonsdale). Personal salary scale £750 » 
£50—£900. 

Further particulars may 
me 

Applications should reach me by May 19, 
1954. 


be obtained from 


K. S. HIMSWORTH, 
Clerk of the Magistrates’ Courts 
Committee. 
County Hall, 
Kendal. 





BURCOT GRANGE HIGH SCHOOL 
with 

ELIZABETH HOUSE 

49 and 51, Four Oaks Road, Sutton Coldfield 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Aged Four to Nineteen 
Care of Children whose Parents are Abroad 
General Certificate of Education 
“ THE INDIVIDUAL CHILD MATTERS” 
Apply SECRETARY. Four Oaks 333 








NOTES ON 
JUVENILE COURT LAW 


by A. C. L. MORRISON, C.B.E. 
Second Edition 
Prices : 2s. 6d. per copy, postage and 
packing 3d. In bulk (postage and packing 
free), 10 copies for £1 Is.; 25 copies for 
£2 6s., and 50 copies for £4. 
from 

JUSTICE OF THE PEACE LTD. 
LITTLE LONDON, CHICHESTER 











ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Fissex MAGISTRATES’ COURTS 
COMMITTEE 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of Assistant to the Clerk to the Justices 
at Billericay. Applicants should have a good 
knowledge of the work of a Justices’ Clerk’s 
Office and be capable of taking Courts (if 
necessary) without supervision. Preference 
will be given to a candidate who is a competent 
shorthand-typist 

The salary will be between £550 and £595, 
according to experience 

The appointment is superannuable, and the 
person appointed will be required to pass a 
medical examinatio 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and 
experience, together with the names of two 
referees, should reach the undersigned not 
later than fourteen days after the appearance 
of this advertisement 

W. J. PIPER, 
of the Essex Magistrates’ 
Courts Committee 
Office of the Clerk of the Peace, 

Tindal Square, 

Chelmsford 


PPERBYSHIRE MAGISTRATES’ COURTS 
COMMITTEE 


Clerk 


Appointment of Justices’ Clerk 


APPLICATIONS are invited from persons 
qualified in accordance with the Justices of 
the Peace Act, 1949, for the appointment of 
whole-time Clerk to the Justices for the 
Alfreton, Belper and Matlock Petty Sessional 
Divisions, with a tota! estimated population of 
110,214. 
The salary will be 
increments of £50 to £ 
Superannuable pos 
required. 
Forms of applicatio 
returnable by May 24, 1954 
D. G. GILMAN, 
Clerk of the Committee 


£1,650 rising by annual 
900 per annum. 
Medical examination 


from the undersigned, 


County Offices, 
Derby. 
May 5, 1954. 


Borot GH OF SOLIHULL 


Appointment of Second Assistant Solicitor, 
Town Clerk’s Office 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above 
appointment, salary A.P.T. Grade Va (£650 
£710) rising toA.P.T. VII (£735—£810) after 
two years’ legal experience from date of ad- 
mussion. 

Applications will be considered from those 
who passed the March Finals Examination 
of the Law Society although they have not 
yet been admitted. 

Solihull its a rapidly developing and pro- 
gressive district and this will offer an excellent 
opportunity for a young solicitor to obtain 
valuable experience. The district has recently 
been granted a charter of incorporation which 
will become effective on May 24, 1954. 

In a suitable case the Council will endeavour 
to assist in the provision of housing accom- 
modation. 

Applications, with full particulars and the 
names or two referees, should reach the under- 
signed by the first post on Tuesday, May 25, 
1954, 

W. MAURICE MELL, 
Clerk of Solihull U.D.C 
Council House, 
Solihul! 


1954 a 

ETC. (contd.) 

Counts OF LINCOLN— PARTS OF 
KESTEVEN 


Appointment of Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited from Solicitors 
for the above appointment in the Depart- 
ment of the Clerk of the Peace and of the 
County Council. Local government experience 
is desirable. 

Salary will be on A.P.1 
the Nationa! scales for Local Authorities’ 
services, i.e. £840 £40 x £50—£1,050 per 
annum, commencing according to experience. 
Car allowance will also be paid. 

The appointment will be subject to 
usual conditions of service. 

Further particulars and form of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the undersigned, 
to whom applications should be sent not 
later than June 1, 1954 

J. E. BLOW, 
Clerk of the County Counal. 
County Offices, 
Sleaford, 
Lincs 


Grades IX/X of 


the 


c™ OF BIRMINGHAM 


Appointment of Male Senior Probation Officer 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of a Male Senior Probation Officer. 
Applicants must be serving Probation Officers 
with considerable experience. Salary and allow- 
ance (£75) according to the Probation Rules, 
1949 to 1954. The successful applicant will be 
required to pass a medical examination 
Applications, stating age, present position, 
qualifications and experience, and the names 
of two referees, must reach the undersigned 
not later than May 22 next. 
r. M. ELIAS, 
Secretary to the City of 
Birmingham Probation Committee. 


Victoria Law Courts 
Birmingham 4 





LOCAL AUTHORITIES’ BYELAWS 


By A. S. WISDOM, Solicitor 
Price 4s., Postage and Packing 6d. 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE LTD. 
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REMINDERS ON DRAFTING 
A LEASE 


by ESSEX 
Printed in folder form, ready for 
immediate Office use. 


Price Is. each, Postage free 


Six copies 5s. Twelve copies 9s. 
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REGISTER OF LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, 
VALUERS, AND SURVEYORS 


CHESHIRE 


CHESTER—HARPER, WEBB & CO. Chartered Surveyors 
Rating Specialises, 35 White Friars, Chester. Te!. 20685 


CORNWALL 


PALMOUTH.—ROWE & KNOWLES, Strand, Falmouth 
Tel. : 189 and 1308, 


DEVON 


AXMINSTER—ARNOLD L. BALDOCK, B.Sc.,A.R.1.C.S., 
Chartered Surveyor, Valuer, Land Agent, Shute, 
Axminster. Tel 

@XETER—RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO. FAL. 8 Queen 
Street, Exeter. Est. 1884. Tels. 3204 and 3592 


ESSEX 


tLFORD AND ALL ESSEX.—RANDALLS. Chartered 
Surveyors, Auctioneers, Valuers, | Medway Parade, 
Cranbrook Rd., Ilford. Est. 1884. Tel. iLFord 220! 
(3 limes). 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


CIRENCESTER AND COTSWOLDS. — HOBBS & 
CHAMBERS, F.R.1.C.S., F_A.1., Market Place, Cirencester 
(Tel. 62/63) and Faringdon, Berks 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


BARNET & DISTRICT.— WHITE, SON & PILL, 1315 
High Street. Tel. 0086, and at New Barnet. 


KENT 


BECKENHAM—BROMLEY.—SUTCLIFFE. SON & 
PARTNERS, Estate Agents and Surveyors, The Old 
Cottage. Estate office. opp. Shortlands Station, Kent 
Tel. RAV. 7201/6157. Also at 20 London Road, Bromiley 
RAV. 0185/7. 


| 


| 


LANCASHIRE 


BLACKBURN & EAST LANCASHIRE.—SALIS- 
BURY & HAMER (Est. 1828). Mills and Works Valuers, 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 50 Ainsworth Street, 
Blackburn. Tel. 5051 and 5567. 


MANCHESTER.—EDWARD 
KENYON, 12 York Street. Ese 
1937. Telegrams Russoken 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


LEICESTER, LEICESTERSHIRE & MIDLANDS.- 
MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., F.V.1., Auctioneer, 
Estate Agent, Surveyor and Valuer, 27, Belvoir Street, 
Leicester. (Tel. 65244-S). 


LONDON AND SUBURBS 


GER. 5851 x SHAWS BRI. 7866 & 


(E.A.L.) LTD 


SON & 
CENtral 


RUSHTON, 
1855. Tel. 





“ ESTATE OFFICES,” 76-80 SHAFTESBURYAVE., W.! 
ond ot 1Si DULWICH ROAD, S.E.24 


J. H.W. SHAW, P.P.CLA., FALP.A., FV 











ANSCOMBE & RINGLAND, Surveyors, Chartered Estate 
Agents, 8 Wellington Road, N.W.8. Tel. PRI. 7116 


DRIVERS, JONAS & CO 
Agents and Auctioneers 
James's Square, London 
Also at Southampton. 

FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 

H. C. WILSON & CO., 5! Maida Vale, W.9. Est. 1853 
Tel. Cunn. 6111 (4 lines 


Chartered Surveyors, Land 
7 Charles I! Street, St 
S.W.1 WhHitehal! 3911. 


MIDDLESEX 


POTTERS BAR & DISTRICT.—WHITE, SON & PILL, 
58 High Street. Tel. 3888. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


NOTTINGHAM.—KINGSTON & PARTNERS, Swur- 
veyors, Valuers, Town Planning Consultants and indw- 
trial and Rating Valuers, 14 Chaucer Street. Tel. 45290. 

RETFORD.—HENRY SPENCER & SONS, Auctioneers 
and Valuers, 20 The Square, Retford, Notts. Tel. 531/2. 
9 Norfolk Row, Sheffield. Tel. 25206 9! Bridge Street, 
Worksop. Tel. 2654 


SURREY 

CAMBERLEY (HANTS & BERKS BORDERS).— 
SADLER & BAKER, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, 3! High Street. Est. 1880. Tel. 1619. 

ESHER.—W. ). BELL & SON, Chartered Surveyors, 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 5! High Street, Esher. 
Tel. 12. 

GUILDFORD.—CHAS. OSENTON & CO., High Street. 
Tel. 62927/8 

SURBITON.—E. W. WALLAKER & CO., F.ALP.A., 
Surveyors, Auctioneers, Valuers and Estate ents, 57 
Victoria Road, Surbiton. Tel. ELMbridge 5381/3. 


SUSSEX 

BOGNOR REGIS, CHICHESTER, SELSEY & DIST- 
RICT.—CLIFFORD E. RALFS, F.A.L.P.A., Auctioneer, 
Estate Agent, Surveyor, Knighton Chambers, Aldwick 
Road, Bognor Regis. (Tel.: 1750) 

BRIGHTON & HOVE—H.D.S. STILES & CO.,Chartered 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
101 Western Road, Brighton |. Tel. Hove 3528! (3 lines). 
And at London 
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